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By myself; The thrill is gone; How long has this been going on; 
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Lucky duck; Flook’s fancy; 
Just a closer walk with thee; 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


IN A MELLOTONE 

Take the ‘A’ train; A portrait of Bert Williams; 

Main stem; Just a-settin’ and a-rockin’ ; A lJ T F R N FG A N 

I got it bad; Peraido lost; Blue serge; 

The flaming sword; In a mellow tone; 

Cotton tail; I don’t know what kind of blues I got; 0 R 6 H EST R A 

Rumpus in Richmond; All too soon; Sepia panorama; 

Rocks in my bed; What am I here for @ RD 27134 Sees Swe Tae 
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The surrey with the fringe on top; Paradise; Sunshine 
girl; Alright already; Have you met Miss Jones; 
Whirlpool; Aren’t you glad you're you; When a 
woman loves a man; Scotch and Sauter; These foolish 
things; Straight down the middle © SF-5042 
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For some time now it has been our 
contention that far too many mediocre 
jazz records are being issued each 
month. Records which have little or no 
sales potential at all obviously spoil the 
picture for those good jazz releases, for 
the gramophone companies whilst they 
do their best for us, cannot be expected 
to be interested in jazz in quite the same 
way aS We are—all they are concerned 
with is sales. We don’t propose to know 
the answers to the problem of how they 
can sift the wheat from the chaff, but we 
are quite certain that if something is not 
done soon the jazz record buyer may 
find himself without the rich harvest he 
is enjoying at present. 

Which brings us to the price question. 
In recent months the larger record com- 
panies have made some efforts to reduce 
the prices for their classical and pop 
LPs. As yet there is no price war, but 
to us standing on the sidelines the situa- 
tion seems to resemble a group of school 
fifteens getting ready to battle for the 
inter-house trophy—amicably disposed 
on the surface, but all grimly determ- 
ined to come out on top at all costs. 

Decca, Philips and EMI (Columbia 
and HMV) are all selling classical 


records at popular prices, with Decca 
extending their Ace of Clubs label to in- 
clude 12-inch pop LPs which will sell at 
21s. Pye Records have hit the jackpot 
with their Golden Guinea series, a smart 
idea which through the medium of TV 
advertising must have done much to 
make several million people more gramo- 
phone conscious. 

This price reduction is in our opinion 
a fine and healthy sign, but how does it 
benefit you as a jazz record buyer. The 
true answer to that question is at the 
moment hardly at all. Pye it is true have 
one (maybe two if ‘Lee Gotch’s Ivy 
Barflies” means anything) jazz item for 
release on their Golden Guinea label, but 
with the exception of Camden, who are 
also doing their best, the companies have 
so far ignored the possibilities of cheaper 
jazz LPs. 

The Decca people have always been 
very sympathetic towards the jazz lover, 
and we are sure that the excellent Ace 
of Clubs series could with advantage be 
extended to include some jazz. Most of 
this catalogue is made from already 
existing masters. Could not the same be 
done for jazz? They have still a great 
quantity of excellent ‘standard’ jazz 
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material at their disposal which would 
make up into splendid LPs, at presum- 
ably little cost to themselves. Such 
names as Chick Webb, Fletcher Hender- 
son, Earl Hines, and Luis Russell all 
spring to mind as good, sound matter for 
the jazz library. As we have already said 
Pye and Camden would seem to be doing 
something for us, but we would like to 
see this same policy extended to embrace 
more cheap jazz labels by the other 
companies. 

The jazz record collector is as dis- 
criminating in his record buying as is his 
classical counterpart. If the music is 
what he wants and the recording and 
time value (an important point these 
days) are up to standard, he doesn’t 
mind digging down deep into his pocket. 
But we think it is time that some of the 
old standard jazz classics were made 
available to him in the same way as the 
popular classics are now being pack- 
aged for other music lovers. Good, 
popular priced 12-inch LPs that will help 
him build up his collection, and keep 
him a record buyer. 


THE EDITOR. 
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LATEST FROM THE GREATEST 


Chris Barber International Vol. 1. 

‘‘BARBER IN BERLIN” 
(Recorded 23rd May, 1959 at the Deutschlandhalle, Berlin) 
Chris Barber’s Jazz Band with Ottilie Patterson. 
Climax Rag; Easy Easy Baby (Vocal: Ottilie Patterson); 
Gotta travel on; What’s I’m Gotcha; Oh my Maryland; 
Chimes Blues; Ice Cream. 
33SX1189 (Lansdowne Jazz Series) 


Mr. ACKER BILK AND HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND 


“Acker’s Away” 
AckKer’s Away; Blues for Jimmy; Lastic; East Coast Trot. 
SEG7940 (Lansdowne Jazz Series) 


THE GENIUS OF COLEMAN HAWKINS 
Coleman Hawkins with the Oscar Peterson Trio and 
Alvin Stoller 


Titles include: 

I'll never be the same; You're blasé; 

I wished on the moon; How long has this been going on?; 
There’s no you; The world is waiting for the sunrise. 
CLP1293 


Do you Remember BIG BILL BROONZY? 

Bill Bailey; Blue Tail Fly; Back Water Blues; 
In the evening. 

YEP9508 


‘‘STAN MEETS CHET” 


Stan Getz, Chet Baker 

I’ll remember April; Medley—Autumn in New York, 
Embraceable you, What’s new; Jor-du; Half-breed Apache. 
With Stan Getz, Tenor; Chet Baker, Trumpet; 

Jodie Christian, Piano; Victor Sproles, Bass; 

Marshall Thompson, Drums. 

CLP1292 


‘‘THE LONELY ONE” BUD POWELL 
Conception; East of the Sun (and West of the Moon); 
Heart and Soul; Willow Groove; Crazy Rhythm; 
Willow weep for me; Bean and the Boys; Ladybird; 


HOT FIVE AGAIN” 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS HOT FIVE 
(previously unissued recordings). 
Don’t forget to mess around; I’m gonna gitcha (Vocal: Louis); 
Who’ sit; Dropping shucks (Vocal: Louis) 
GEP8768 (Recorded June 1926). 


“CAT ON A HOT TIN PIANO” 
LENNIE FELIX AND HIS MUSICIANS 
(Tony Coe, Jack Fallon and Lennie Hastings) 
Titles include: 
After you've gone; Ain’t misbehavin’; On the Alamo. 
3381144 (Lansdowne Jazz Series) 


‘*MEMORIES AD-LIB’ COUNT BASIE AND JOE WILLIAMS 
Count Basie, Organ; Jimmie Crawford, Drums; 
George Duvivier, Bass; Harry ‘‘Sweets’’ Edison, Trumpet; 
Freddie Green, Guitar. 
Titles include: 
Ain’t Misbehavin’; If I could be with you; 
Baby, won’t you please come home; Honeysuckle Rose. 
33SX1175 


This record is also available in stereo SCX3280 


BILL HOLMAN IN JAZZ ORBIT 

arranges and conducts a presentation of Big Band Jazz, 
Titles include: 

Kissin’ Bug; The man I love; You go to my head, 

and four originals by Holman. 

CLP1289 


‘*BLUE HARRIOTT” JOE HARRIOTT QUINTET 
Senor Blues; Still Goofin’; Count Twelve; 
Jumpin’ with Joe. 

SEG7939 


Stairway to the Stars; Lullaby in Rhythm; 
Star Eyes; Confirmation. 
CLP1294 


DIZZY GILLESPIE AND STUFF SMITH 

Rio Pakistan; It’s only a paper moon; Purple Sounds; 
Russian Lullaby; Oh, lady be good. 

With Dizzy Gillespie, Trumpet; Stuff Smith, Violin; 
Wynton Kelly, Piano; Paul West, Bass; 


ALSO EP Ss By 
PHIL NAPOLEON 


HARRY EDISON séEG7934 


AND 


J. C. Heard, Drums. 
CLP1291 


E.M.I. RECORDS LTD 
8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET - LONDON W.1 


the greatest recording organisation in the world 
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What with Newport and other di- 
versions, there have been events as yet 
uncovered by this department, some of 
them too stunning in their impact to 
be dealt with in passing. It’s been a 
period of tough truckin’, but the years 
won’t spare us from now on. Jazz is 
an emotional music, a music of human 
beings whose flesh and blood seems in- 
separable from what they create. When 
a great voice is stilled, there is an im- 
pact on the whole world of jazz. There 
is a coming together in shared sorrow; 
there is commemoration. Much later 
comes the weighing and reflecting. There 
will never be anyone like Prez again, 
or like Billie. Their place in the history 
of jazz is assured, but that is, for the 
moment, not enough to fill the gap—to 
still the feeling of personal loss in all 
those who loved their music, and there- 
fore also loved them. It does not really 
matter that many of these people knew 
Lester Young and Billie Holiday onl 
slightly, or not at all. Jazz is for real; 
it stands naked and unashamed. If it 
reaches you at all, there is created a 
connection beyond knowing. Among the 
several thousands who came to say their 
last goodbye to Lady Day some were 
curiosity seekers, to be sure. But the 
great majority were people who had 
been reached, and deeply touched by 
by her message. 

Billie, among the flowers and trim- 
mings which obscure but cannot hide the 
final fact of death, reposed at the funeral 
parlour to which only a few months 
before she herself had come to sa 
goodbye to Prez. She wanted so muc 
to sing then, but she wasn’t asked to. The 
family wanted a respectable funeral. Yes, 
as simply as that. That is why Lester 
Young was not allowed Billie’s farewell 
tribute, and a real preacher. And that, 
too, is why Billie herself was given a 
ceremonious, respectable send-off from a 
mid-town church. But it was above all 
the people of Harlem, where Billie had 
not been born but where she first came 
to life and found her calling, who came 
to see her at the funeral parlour on East 
52nd Street. As for the final service, 
with a Solemn Requiem Mass, “ it wasn’t 
what Billie would have wanted”, a close 
friend said afterwards. But then, in life 
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as well, Billie rarely, if ever, got what 
she wanted. What she gave will remain. 
God bless the child that had her own. 

It’s not yet time, and this is not the 
place for an appreciation of Billie Holi- 
day’s art. Those with the deaf ears who 
made her last years bitter with their 
pretentious gibberish about her “de- 
cline”. Let them listen to Billie’s last 
album, which was released on the very 
day of her death, to Sleepy Time Down 
South, or Don’t Worry ’Bout Me. And 
the sincerest thanks to Norman Granz, 
who recorded Lady (and Prez) when no- 
body else had the guts and good judg- 
ment, and to whom we are indebted for 
all the years to come. Also to William 
Dufty, whose series of articles written 
and published during the week followed 
Billie’s death, filled with love for Billie 
and anger for those who had hurt her, 
take a singular place of honour as per- 
haps the first, and certainly the best 
example of honest and perceptive jazz 
reporting in the daily press. Mr. Dufty 
is the co-author of “Lady Sings The 
Blues”. The newspaper for which he 
stab writes, “The New York Post’, was 
also the only paper to go to bat for 
Billie when she was placed under arrest 
during her final illness. 

A tribute to a great jazz musician who 
died in his adopted homeland was the 
creation of the “Sidney Bechet Cancer 
Fund”, an inter-continental organiza- 
tion. The fund received its baptism at 
two concerts, one at Carnegie Hall in 
New York, the other on the following 
Sunday in Paris. Sammy Price, whose 
idea both to the fund and Memorial 
Concerts was, was the organizer and 
master of ceremonies on both occasions. 

The New York concert was unfort- 
unately not well attended. Perhaps there 
were no “big names” to attract the 
fringe-fans. Perhaps there was not en- 
ough time and money for adequate 
publicity. The more the pity, as the 
concert turned out to be a less formal 
affair than the “real” concerts and a 
better organized yet more spontaneous 
event than the pseudo-jamsessions that 
frequently go under the name of “jazz 
concerts”. It was an afternoon affair. It 
opened and closed with a _ massed 
assembly of musicians on stage. In be- 
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tween, there were groups ranging from 
duo to octet, some featuring such un- 
usual items as four clarinets, or two 
drummers. 

That clarinettists were well represented 
is no oddity; after all Bechet was 
a great clarinettist as well as the 
undisputed master of the soprano saxo- 
phone. There were six of them on stage 
when Sammy Price’s opening address was 
over and the band struck up “Didn’t He 
Ramble” with a snare drum roll from 
Zutty Singleton. The six, Gene Sedric, 
Garvin Bushell, Cecil Scott, Herb Hall, 
Bob Wilber and Sol Yaged, were featured 
on two joint choruses as well as in indi- 
vidual efforts, and it made sense, music- 
ally, although all were improvising. The 
brass was all trumpets: Joe Thomas, Rex 
Stewart, Johnny Letman, Louis Metcalfe 
and a young Negro trumpeter who plays 
traditional jazz, Walter Bow. There were 
tenors: Paul Quinichette, Bo McCain and 
Hal Singer. The rhythm section had 
Claude Hopkins and Don Frye on pianos, 
and three drummers, Zutty, Herb Cowans 
and Gene Brooks. He rambled. 

Next, Freddie Moore gave his wash- 
board speciality, “Tiger Rag”, with Sam 
Price at the piano. The washboard is 
rarely played by professional musicians 
these days, and while it is hardly a subtle 
percussive device, Fred gets plenty of fun 
and a good deal of music out of it. This 
entreacte was followed by the appearance 
of the Wilbur deParis band in toto, with 
Doc Cheatham, who has often played and 
recorded with them, added on lead trum- 
pet. They did one of their best originals, 
“Walking and Swinging”. And did. High 
spot perhaps of the concert, for indi- 
vidual solo honours were Doc Cheat- 
ham’s two perfectly constructed and 
beautifully executed choruses, played 
with that singing tone reminiscent of Joe 
Smith and Whetsol and light, buoyant 
swing (Doc should have had an album to 
himself by now, but nobody seems to 
have thought of it). Hayes Alvis’ bass 
shone, and Wilbur Kirk took a chorus 
on harmonica. 

It is perhaps purely personal, but the 
deParis band, although it plays very well, 
often leaves a feeling of faint frustration 
in this listener. Although they are 
attempting to broaden the pallette of the 
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Ruth Friedman 


BENNY GOODMAN and BUSTER BAILEY 
listen to COLEMAN HAWKINS at METROPOLE. 15 July, 1959. 


group within the “traditionalist” frame- 
work Wilbur has chosen, often quite 
successfully, we can’t so easily forget 
what remains only faintly heard. With 
the exception of Omar, the style in which 
the band performs is not native to the 
musicians. Sidney deParis has become 
extremely proficient on the tuba, or 
rather, baritone horn. But it’s mostly for 
fun, for all the accomplishment, and one 
longs to hear Sidney’s biting, skipping 
horn in more swinging surroundings. No 
blame intended; certainly this band has 
been a success. It has played a major 
part in the survival of “Jimmy Ryans’ ” 
as the sole outpost of jazz left of 52nd 
street. 

It was good to have them there, repre- 
senting themselves and “Ryan’s”, where 
Sidney made his come-back in the days 
of “Summertime” and where was his 
New York headquarters for many years 
up to his last New York days. From 
Ryan’s, what lingers most clearly was the 
fine quartet Sidney had with Vic Dicken- 
son, Lloyd Phillips, piano (now and since 
many years Pearl Bailey’s faithful accom- 
panist) and Kansas Fields (that other now 
expatriate) on drums. Bechet was always 
most relaxed without a trumpet in the 
band. Unless it was Louis, there was 
competition for the lead since Sidney 
naturally phrased like a trumpet. Ona 
leisurely almost-four-in-the-morning set, 
with perhaps a handful of people in the 
house these four played “I Cover The 
Waterfront”, and a_ slow, all-inclusive 
blues. for themselves and for each other 
and for us, Sidney leaning back in his 
chair, legs stretched, eyes closed. 

Another clear memory comes from 
Boston in 1953. ‘Mahogany Hall” was 
then downstairs and barrelhouse, “Story- 
ville” upstairs and fancier. On Sunday 
afternoons, attractions from both clubs 
would play upstairs. On one occasion it 
was Sidney Bechet and Art Tatum. Both 
played with their own groups, but after 
Art’s last set Sidney and his drummer 
joined the Tatum Trio to play “Lady Be 
Good”. This time Sidney was standing 


up, as ready to strut his stuff as Art. It 
was a battle, although the instruments 
were not the same, because both had 
keenly developed competitive instincts. 
They started off around each other, and 
then Art set off the fireworks. When he 
was done, he let Sidney in but didn’t hold 
the door for him. But after two choruses, 
Tatum was comping for Bechet, and they 
went out still dancing around each other, 
but arm in arm. 

The Memorial concert continued with 
Johnny Letman, Gene Sedric, Don Frye, 
Benny Moten’s bass and Oliver Jackson’s 
drums. There was a ballad medley on 
which Sedric’s “I Got It Bad And That 
Ain’t Good” was an intensely felt state- 
ment of a mood which we hope was 
Gene’s just then, not often. Don Frye, 
who has played intermission piano at 
“Rvan’s” for so long as we remember 
(which is 12 years) and longer, showed 
that he has not forgotten how to accom- 
pany a soloist (and many are they who 
have sat in with Don, sometimes, like 
Johnny Windhurst, and other then 
novices, to learn about changes and 
tempo from fatherly hands) and that he 
is a fine, mellowed pianist in the Harlem 
tradition; along with Cliff Jackson and 
Hank Duncan in the Fats Waller genera- 
tion of the school. “Perdido” shook off 
the blues with Letman’s horn out front. 
Then Tony Parenti, slightly out of breath 
from making it over between sets at the 
“Metropole”, came on to pay his respects 
to a home town friend, having time only 
to play “Bill Bailey Won’t You Please 
Come Home” with Freddie Johnson at 
the piano and Fred Moore on drums. 
Tony played lilting, sweet New Orleans 
clarinet, with the enthusiasm that hasn’t 
tarnished in 45 vears of professional play- 
ing, since before the time his folks 
wouldn’t let him go up North with the 
ODJB;it was bad enough that he was 
playing in public at all; such a young 
boy. It has lasted through vears with Ted 
Lewis (mostly on alto) and the Radio City 
Svmvhonv Orchestra. And it’s there 
whether he is playing with the George 
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Lewis Band, subbing for two weeks for 
the leader, or with Dizzy Gillespie at a 
Metropole session, playing unison riffs 
with Diz behind a Coleman Hawkins 
solo. Behind it lies a lot of heart as well 
as musicianship. 

Next, another Metropolite, Sol Yaged, 
also a clarinettist, appeared with two 
members of his group, Claude Hopkins 
(who used to lead some good and big 
ones himself) and Oliver Jackson, adding 
a sometime associate, vibist Joe Roland. 
From Sol, inevitably, we got the B.G. 
routine. We first encountered Sol in 
1947, with a trio at an obscure Greenwich 
Village joint called the “Swing Rendez- 
vous’, where the rendezvous were on a 
strictly business basis and the drinks 
small, watered and shamelessly expensive. 
Sol has gigged a lot since then, and come 
a long way. He still loves to blow, and 
will sit in with anyone at the slightest 
provocation. (To Sol, the slightest provo- 
cation is a band on the stand). He has 
improved his tone, which is strong and 
full, and his instrumental technique. But 
he hasn’t yet reached that point that 
marks a major development and redemp- 
tion of initial promise. His conception 
remains in the mould of his idol, Benny 
Goodman. It’s a tough struggle; Solly 
even looks quite a bit like Benny. We 
wish Sol would make Benny real proud 
of him some day, and give him the 
greatest gift a student can give a teacher; 
an original, individual elaboration of the 
tradition he has passed along. But if Sol 
didn’t create, he swung, and so did the 
band; Claude Hopkins’ piano solo prov- 
ing the point, showing not only where 
he came from but also where he has 
been, and who he is. 

Now Sammy Price, who had been busy 
backstage lining up the groups (no easy 
chore; men get impatient, there is the 
‘who’s going to play with whom’ prob- 
lem, and some have to be at work sooner 
than others) sat down at the piano, 
joined by Paul Quinichette and Johnny 
Letman, brought on Arvell Shaw and 
his bass and called for his drummers 
twaine, Herb Cowans and Gene Brooks. 
Then Sam did something which I have 
often prayed for at a concert—he had the 
house lights turned off. He struck up a 
blues for Bechet: Not a sad, slow, blues, 
but a rocking one with a boogie-woogie 
beat. Sam can play that kind of piano 
like it should be played: powerhouse 
stvle. The drummers found a unison 
groove, Arvell’s bass pumped like a 
locomotive. The horns kicked out with a 
riff, then Paul’s tenor took it, again prov- 
ing that point: In with a quote from 
Prez’s “Pound Cake” solo, he soon gave 
us himself; close to Lester—sure—and is 
that bad? But not too close for com- 
fort at all. Johnny Letman, who gets to 
sounding better and better, took a mean, 
lowdown two with plunger mute, growl- 
ing out the blues, and then the riffs rode 
it on out, Kansas City Style, over rolling 
piano and rocking beat. And it all 
sounded like sometimes when Lips Page 
got into a ‘turn down the lights’ mood. 
(It wasn’t only my Lips-fixation; some 
hours later, Paul told me, without coach- 
ing, “That groove we got into reminded 
me of Lips”. It was in Lips’ band we 
first heard Paul; that’s where he first 
came to attention around New York... .) 

Louis Metcalfe was next, with a band 
made up of musicians who often work 
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together on the gigs which Louis seems 
to find in unexpected places. (We were 
sorry to see. Louis, Zutty and Freddie 
Washington leave the Metropole, where 
they had held forth in the afternoons for 
so long, and think the management 
should be, too. They haven’t found a 
permanent replacement yet). In this 
group, Louis had Bo McCain on tenor, 
Garvin Bushell on clarinet, Jim Allen on 
piano, Arvell Shaw, and Herb Cowans on 
drums. Opening with a fast warmup 
spotting some booting tenor and a good 
piano, they settled down to a slow blues 
with an appealing original head, and 
fashioned it into one of the most moving 
performances of the afternoon. Bushell’s 
liquid clarinet with the pretty tone and 
musicianly conception and_ execution, 
Metcalfe’s lyrical horn talking about the 
blues, the rhythm in a steady groove, this 
one caught and captured a_ mood. 
Carnegie Hall in the afternoon; a bar on 
Eighth Avenue a few hours later. That’s 
a story. too. And Metcalfe has been 
blowing quite a few years, through lean 
ones and better ones, hitting them good 
and clean and high with no bitterness. 
Playing honest jazz for a living isn’t 
always a lark. Metcalfe & Co. bowed off 
with “Struttin’ With Some Barbecue”, a 
good number well played. 

Then, as the last set, came a bit of 
modern flavour: Jo Roland, vibes, Sal 
Salvador on guitar; Arvell Shaw and 
Oliver Jackson. A good beat, some good 
post-Christian guitar, Norvoish vibes and 
a collossal bass solo by Arvell, complete 
with breath-intakes and melodic as well 
as rhythmic propulsion. Then, the 
quartet was joined by four clarinets: 
Sweden’s Putte Wickman, Bob Wilber, 
Sol Yaged and Tony Scott. That was the 
solo-sequence, or rather, the first three 
named were. Tony, who, we have recently 
been told (in a record review) has psycho- 
logical problems caused by ego, set lots 
of background riffs to keep things goine 
but let everybody take their time and 
blow, before taking it out, tout ensemble. 
It was nice of him to let the guest from 
abroad walk off with the honours in the 
longest solo of the day, for Tony would 
easily have cut him. But then, we never 
cared much for amateur psychology, in 
or out of record reviews, even if by 
musicians. Arvell, and Oliver Jackson, 
who is by now one of John Hammond’s 
favourite drummers as well as ours, kept 
things broiling. 

The roundup came with the “Saints”, 
all remaining hands on stage, including 
some late arrivals who never got to play 
although the concert ran overtime (that’s 
the way it goes, and better too many than 
too few). Wild Bill Davison broke it up 
with a couple of driving choruses, and 
Tony got off a few at last, as did Hal 
Singer, in good form, and Bob Wilber, 
slightly anonymous in style, but nice, as 
he had been with the clarinet quartet 
(would it have been corny if he had 
brought a soprano and played one for his 
old teacher? Maybe.) and everything 
wound up with Zutty at the drums, 
making that snare talk, as it had begun. 

And we nearly forgot: Miss Edith 
Piaf took a bow. It was a musical, if 
not a financial success; the money wasn’t 
the main thing as far as the tribute to 
Sidney Bechet was concerned. Sammy 
Price had done a good job. Paris, we 
hear, was a sellout. But then, Sidney 


Bechet was always a world traveller, who 
all his life, “followed his own way”, true 
to those words spoken to Ernest Anser- 
met in London in 1919. And in that 
year, in the first appreciation of jazz by 
a classically trained musician, a docu- 
ment that seems less dated than much 
written about jazz in last year’s maga- 
zines, the great Swiss conductor applied 
a word to a jazz musician which today’s 
leading critics use only with apologies, 
thusly: “I wish to set down the name of 
this artist of genius; as for myself, | 
shall never forget it—it is Sidney 
Bechet”. No apologies, and none 
needed. (Italics ours). 
* * * 


Not to get too far behind on what has 
been going on: Buck Clayton at Con- 
don’s; Cootie Williams at the Embers, 
with Roland Hanna, piano, Joe Benia- 
min, bass, Les Jenkins, drums; Charlie 
Shavers was there just before, with Ray 
and Tom Bryant Lloyd Trottman 
Trio in Queens: Al Williams, piano; 
Sonny Greer, drums—Sonny celebrating 
his 35th anniversary in music with a 
party that kept jumping all night; Louis, 
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whose New York home is near by, 
dropped in while recuperating and did 
a few vocals with the sroup .. . Satch 
played his first regularly scheduled con- 
cert after the self-styled “bad cold” at 
Stony Brook, Long Island on July 18; 
more of this next month, just noting that 
Pops was in tip-top shape and played 
his full programme without stinting on 
a single high note . . . Sir Charles 
Thompson in his 11th week at Count 
Basie’s Bar, and no one wants him to 
leave — Percy France on tenor, Rudy 
Rutherford on flute . . . Vic Dickenson 
opened the newest jazz club in town, the 
‘Arpeggio’", with Lou Carter, piano, 
Vinnie Burke, bass and Gene Smith, 
drums . . . Eldridge and Hawkins up- 
stairs at the Metropole with the regulars: 
Joe Knight, Francesco Skeete and J. C. 
Heard, for two weeks, swinging and able 
to hear each other for a change . . . Same 
place: Cozy Cole, with George Kelly, 
tenor, Ralph Williams, guitar, Ivan 
Rolle, bass and brother June Cole on 
piano (not to be confused with June 
Coles, the bassist); also here, Woody 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Max Harrison 


Some Early 


J. J. Johnson Recordings 


J. J. Johnson's first recorded solo is a 
chorus in Benny Carter’s 1943 Love For 
Sale on Capitol. It is a smooth, loosely 
constructed affair with no traces of his 
later style. In 1945 he appeared with 
Karl George’s octet on Melodisc. How 
Am I To Know finds him playing in a 
simple ballad idiom not far removed 
from the Carter title but in Peek-a-boo 
he takes a fast solo that has overtcnes of 
subsequent developments. His contribu- 
tion to Grand Slam is definitely boppish. 
Johnson was with Count Basie during 
1945-6, soloing in Rambo, The King and 
Stay Cool. His phrasing in this context 
is appropriately rather conservative onc? 
more, but the tone is immediately recog- 
nisable as his. It was during his stay 
with Basie that Johnson led the first re- 
cording session under his own name—for 
the Savoy company. 

By 1946 the development of modern 
jazz was fairly well advanced. Géillespie 
and Parker, both together and separately, 
had made a number of records that 
embodied a genuine re-thinking of jazz 
essentials in new terms with regard to 
both solo improvisation and repertoire. 
The movement had two extraordinary 
pianists in Bud Powell and Al Haig whi'e 
ebviously promising musicians such as 
Milt Jackson and Oscar Pettiford had 
recently appeared. Other remarkable 
artists, Thelonious Monk and _ Fats 
Navarro among them, were soon to make 
their first important records. The com- 
plexity of most early modern jazz, both 
in melodic and harmonic structure, was 
such that the trombone had found little 
place in all this activity. A reasonable 
idea of, the state of ‘modern’ trombone 
playing at the time of Johnson’s appear- 
ance can be gained from Kai Winding’s 
work on Allen Eager’s Mr. Dues, O-go- 
mo, Saxon and Oh Kai, also recorded in 
1946. Winding was clearly a good trom- 
bonist but had little idea of how to apply 
his instrument to the new idiom. Johnson 
gave the trombone a place in modern jazz 
single-handed and the example he set 
gave shape, impetus and direction to the 
work of all other new  trombonists. 
Indeed it is only now, over a dozen years 
later, that in Jimmy Knepper a musician 


has appeared whose conception differs 
significantly from his. 

The first three sessions under Johnson's 
name were recorded in 1946, 1947 and 
1949 and thus provide a _ convenient 
miniature survey of his early maturity. 
The instrumentation is similar in each 
case and is one that appeals to him still: 
trombone, saxophone and three rhythm. 
While his work on the 1946 date cannot 
be called mature many of the essential 
characteristics are already apparent. His 
tone, however, is unusually rough in com- 
parison either with later work or with the 
Basie solos. His mobility is not yet as 
effortless as it was soon to become and in 
some titles, Coppin’ The Bop for example, 
his actual phrases are chiefly conventional 
bop formule—some of them partly re- 
shaped. A personal element is imparted 
to the solo by the sound and the manner 
in which the phrases are put together, the 
order in which they are used. Already 
he was at grips with the problem of his 
instrument’s place in the new music. 
Different approaches are tested in Jay Jay 
and Mad Be Bop. In the former the 
trombone solo consists of two choruses 
the first of which is made up almost 
entirely of brief melodic fragments re- 
lieved with longer phrases in the second. 
In Mad Be Bop he maintains continual 
contrast between adjacent phrases—short 
followed by long, simple followed by in- 
volved. This is not quite successful as the 
solo betrays some uncertainty of shape 
and direction but Johnsen was almost 
certainly attempting to utilise Parker’s 
method of creating melodic variety by 
means of deliberate contrast and dis- 
continuity. 

A unique feature of this session is the 
alto playing of Cecil Payne, who later 
became exclusively identified with the 
baritone. He takes fluent and shapely 
solos cn each title and, although he 
studied with Pete Brown, h‘s tone closely 
resembles Benny Carter’s in the ’thirties. 
It is possible he abandoned the alto in 
face of Parker’s overwhelming ability and 
if this is so it is regrettable as he gave 
every indication of becoming an attrac- 
tive soloist on it. Bud Powell’s piano 
work is excellent here, almost as good as 
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anything he did in the ‘forties. He pro- 
vides alert accompaniments throughout, 
an especially propulsive introduction to 
Jay Jay, and his best solo of the session 
in Jay Bird. The themes are in the bop 
unison mould customary at the time but 
have, particularly Mad Be Bop and Jay 
Bird, unusually good melodic substance. 
Coppin’ The Bop features some simple 
but effective interplay between Max 
Roach’s drums and the rest of the 
ensemble. 

The 1947 session—also for Savoy— 
shows Johnson made considerable pro- 
gress in a year. His melodic ideas in 
Boneology are far more personal, better 
related to each other and, because of an 
increased technical command, better 
poised in relation to the beat. The 
double-time phrases are further evidence 
of a technical advance but their use as an 
element of contrast is still rather mech- 
anical compared with the interplay of two 
tempos suggested by solos like Parker’s 
Dexterity and Géillespie’s Confirmation. 
Johnson’s first chorus on Down Vernon's 
Alley is a mature and _ characteristic 
utterance but the second is spoilt—the 
flow of invention interrupted—by the re- 
peated note idea that was always a 
tempting up-tempo cliché to him at this 
time. similar thing happens in 
Riffette. Johnson opens his solo by 
repeating the thematic riff and imm>2- 
diately following it with a sharply con- 
trasting idea. The first three choruses are 
directly developed from the riff and its 
shape is reflected in most of the phrases. 
But the repeated note motive recurs and 
his fourth chorus has much less melodic 
value. Yesterdays is the first of many 
beautiful ballad performances he has 
since recorded and is a worthy pre- 
decessor to Loverman and It Could 
Happen To You. However, unlike later 
recordings of this kind Johnson does not 
depart greatly from the melody but 
extends and elaborates it, rather than 
merely adding decoration. A temporary 
weakness was that these slow perform- 
ances lacked rhythmic interest but later 
titles like Groovin’ and Mysterioso show 
this was rectified in due course. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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THE READER’S JAZZ DIGEST 


To keep up to date with jazz today 
requires a great deal of money. If this 
is a problem of yours, a solution is 
relatively simple. Stockbrokers, book- 
makers and retired underworld czars will 
gladly advise you. But a great deal of 
time—an impossible great deal—is also 
required, and here is a problem really 
worthy of our intellectuals. 

Consider how jazz fritters away our 
time: 

First, we must hear as many in-person 
performances as possible, to keep the 
true sound of jazz—and don’t kid your- 
self about stereo—in mind and ear. 

Secondly, we must hear the widest 
variety of records, so that we can stay 
abreast of contemporary developments 
and know who stole what and who origi- 
nated what. But there are so many 
records! If there were time to play them 
all, would there be time to digest them? 
We think not. Some people cannot face 
this dilemma, grow desperate and fall 
into a trap by playing all their 33’s and 
45’s at 78. This is obviously unfair to 
those “modern” musicians who are 
always zealously trying to achieve a 
similar effect without mechanical aids. 

Last, and less important, but still 
important, we must be au courant with 
what we call the literature of jazz. There 
is a lot of it nowadays, and it is so 
maddening, so interesting, and so con- 
fusing that you really cannot read and 
listen to records at the same time. That 
is why we are seriously thinking of turn- 
ing this column into a Reader’s Jazz 
Digest. It will be a charitable act, a real 
service to you. We will condense all the 
books and magazines and give you the 
PITH, man. 

We have here a new Doubleday naper- 
back called “Creoles and Cajuns”. It 
will have special appeal to those legions 
Martin Williams probably thinks of as 
the mouldier or mouldiest figs. It is a 
selection from the writings of George W. 
Cable. a contemporary of Mark Twain. 
one of the earliest New Orleans fans, and 
no mean fighter for racial freedom. His 
first book was published in 1879, his 
last in 1918, so he probably was familiar 
with that “archaic” jazz we keep hearing 
about. His fiction has a period charm, 
and then there are descriptions of the set- 
tings with those street names which 
always make Dixiecats choke up. Also 
reprinted, from issues of “Century 
Magazine” in 1886, are two articles 
called “The Dance in Place Congo” 


and “Creole Slave Songs’, both complete 
with music. Here are both The Bam- 
boula and our favourite, The Calinda 
(boujoum! boujoum!). The book really 
adds to one’s knowledge of pre-jazz 
New Orleans, the soil from which, etc. 
Cable, too, was an original of his time, 
for his stories, as Arlin Turner notes in 
the introduction, dramatized conflicts 
between civilizations, races, national 
groups and classes. His character 


‘ similarly included “all the races, nation- 


alities, classes and levels in conglomerate 
and cosmopolitan New Orleans... .” 
Leonard Feather, the indefatigable 
(right, we're fond of that word), has 
another new book on the market. Called 
“Jazz”, it is published in magazine 
format at 50 cents. It is a fairly com- 
prehensive survey of jazz since 1942, 
although there is almost no mention of 
the great blues singing of the period. The 
time and space devoted to knocking the 
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J. JOHNSON 


cbvious banalities of rock ‘n’ roll might 
more profitably have been given over to 
the achievements of Big Bill, Muddy 
Waters, Litthe Walter and Lightnin’ 
Hopkins. 

We were interested to find that Leonard, 
like Hodeir, does not go along with those 
who believe bop to have been a tidy part 
of jazz evolution. He writes about bop 
letting “loose its first round of ammuni- 
tion egainst the sedentary, senescence of 
swing in the early °40s”, and_ this 
bespeaks bloody revolution rather than 
evolution. But he believes the theory 
about the stagnation of jazz before 1942 
(despite the recorded evidence to the 
contrary) and regards that year as mark- 
ing the end of one era and the beginning 
of another. The old accusation of swing’s 
decay is really applicable only to imita- 
tive big bands, mostly white. Examina- 
tion of the work of Ellington, Basie, 
Lunceford and Hines at the beginning of 
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the decade will provide immediate 
refutation. The view that jazz had 
reached an impasse before bop is com- 
mon enough now, but did anyone think 
so at the time—musicians, critics? Look- 
ing through copies of “Down Beat” and 
“Metronome” published then, we get the 
impression that apart from the nuisance 
of the war and the conditions it imposed, 
everyone thought everything was lovely 
in jazz, just as most people de now. 
Leonard knows the journalistic value of 
the forceful statement and strongly held 
position, but his lasting approval of 
musicians like Duke and Tatum contra- 
dicts the mnewer-and-better theme. 
“Clearly”, he says, “the arrival of the 
romanticists did not betoken the musical 
death or invalidity of Haydn. Bach or 
Handel. The planting of roots by 
Stravinsky and Schoenberg did not 
negate or cancel out the virtues of Ravel 
and Debussy”. With different imagery, 
that’s more or less what we’ve been say- 
ing for years. Only, you might claim, 
we're still looking more than a bit 
askance at Stravinsky and Schoenberg! 
We like the overdue credit given Earl 
Hines and Budd Johnson in this book, 
and were highly amused by Miles Davis 
on the difference between bop and cool. 
“It’s just like clothes’, said he. “All of 
a sudden you decide you don’t have to 
wear spats and a flower up here, you 
know? - You wear the flower and leave 
off the spats, and then pretty soon you 
leave off both of them”. “This rather 
confirms our suspicion that the differ- 
ences were very superficial. Yet in 
current record advertizing, it says Miles, 
“like the south wind, blows hot all the 
time”. We take it he has put back the 


spats and the flower, and added a fancy 
waistcoat. 

Then there is always a lot of solid 
reading in “The Jazz Review’, nine 
issues of which have now appeared. 
Edited by Nat Hentoff and Martin Wil- 
liams, this is certainly the best American 
magazine since “Jazz Information”. It 
has recently printed important articles by 
Garvin Bushell and Danny Barker, an 
invaluable series of conversations with 
the late James P. Johnson, and more of 
Frank Driggs’s fascinating explorations 
of the south-western jazz scene. A con- 
siderable proportion of the record re- 
views are by musicians, among them 
Quincy Jones. The following, from his 
review of a Dizzy record, is_ highly 
relevant to a question we raised some 
months ago: “He’s one of the few 
‘modern’ jazz musicians with humour in 
his playing. Certainly there’s thinking 
jazz and crying jazz, but sometimes you 
laugh too. I expect the reason for the 
relative absence of humour these days is 
that the younger generation is very self- 
conscious. A lot of the insecurity in 
this generation as a whole is expressed in 
its music. The older guys were part of 
a happier thing and had more confidence 
in themselves as men and as musicians. 
They had a greater capacity to com- 
municate to the layman because they 
expressed pleasure in playing what they 
believed in. Many of the younger men 
—again out of self-consciousnes: -rebel 
against outside communication”. Very 
good. very well expressed. But why is 
it ridiculous to prefer the “older guys” 
and “a happier thing’? Perhaps happy 
days will come again? 


Hon. Gerald Lascelles 
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In his “Jazz In Print” section, Nat 
Hentoff doesn’t do what our Reader’s 
Jazz Digest will. He merely picks out 
the juiciest titbits and comments on 
them. Discrimination, in another word. 
We intend condensing ‘the whole ghastly, 
entrancing, puzzling, wordy scene for 
you—someday. 

“Down Beat’ has just published a 
“Special Silver Anniversarv Edition”. It 
just doesn’t seem possible that it is 
twenty-five years old. This is a much 
more interesting issue than most of the 
recent ones, and it contains fighting 
articles by John Mehegan, Irving Towns- 
end and George Avakian. Charles 
Edward Smith does a good summing-up 
of the fighting years and Leonard 
Feather pays his last respects to 
a fighting woman. Billie Holiday. 
Mehegan is the kind of writer we may 
disagree with on specific points, but not 
on general principles. He is a musician, 
a thinker, a realist, and not a hooray- 
it’s-newer-bigger-better, man. Take this: 
“Tf we continue to smother it (jazz) with 
a superstructure of complexity and 
intellectuality it cannot possibly support, 
we will eventually destroy it”. We are 
well on the way now. 

Progress and the jet age together 
ensure that mail is delivered here, forty- 
two miles from New York, sometime 
between noon and 1 p.m., once a day. 
The postman has ‘ust brought us “The 
Sound Of Surprise’”’ bv Whitney Balliett, 
a book consisting of fortv-six of his 
pieces from “The New Yorker”. We'll 
tell you about it next month, but it won’t 
be the first in our series of condensa- 
tions, because that way you would lose 
too much of the poetic content. 
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George W. Kay 


Memphis Slim 
at 
Newport 


It was Sunday noon and things were 
quiet in the lounge of the Viking Hotel. 
The First Annual Newport Folk Festival 
had opened the previous evening, fol- 
lowed by a party for performers and 
critics which broke up at four in the 
morning. 

As I entered the lounge adjoining the 
press headquarters I was struck with the 
unusual calm that prevailed. What a 
contrast from the day before, when this 
same room was alive and bursting with 
humanity—blues_ singers, couniry and 
western entertainers in full regalia, critics, 
reporters, public relations people, folk- 
niks. Now the room seemed enormous 
and terribly tidy in an orderly, New 
England sort of way. As I gazed over 
the sedate lounge, I saw a lone Negro 
hunched over the piano in the far corner. 
He was humming a slow blues as he 
stroked the keys with long, slender 
fingers. The music had a familiar sound. 
The blues was tough but mellow. The 
piano style, with its pronounced boogie 
rhythms and blues shadings, was defi- 
nitely midwestern. This was clearly a 
musician from the back rooms and cellar 
saloons of Chicago’s South Side. As I 
approached, I noticed a familiar streak 
of grey that bisected his close-cropped 
black hair and set off soft, pleasant 
features. The p‘anist was none other 
than the famous Memphis Slim. 

It was with reservations that I intro- 
duced myself, for I was reluctant to 
interrupt his playing. Possibly he was 
rehearsing for the evening session. How- 
ever, my umeasiness was quickly dis- 
pelled when Memphis Slim assured me 
that he was merely Iimbering up. He 
had entertained the party guests until the 
small hours of dawn and was try:ng to 
revive himself with music. 

Memphis Slim expressed genuine in- 
terest when I mentioned my association 
with Jazz Journal as a contributing writer. 
“You know, I am going to tour England 
in October”, he said. “I will be over 
there for about three weeks. Alan Lomax 
helped a lot in making the arrangements 
for me. Willard Alexander is handling 
the tour as my agent”. 

He hesitated a second and continued, 
“Those people in England really know 


their blues and jazz. I am constantly 
receiving letters inquiring about this 
record date or that fellow who played 
with me at a certain time. They know 
more about my records than I do! 

“T didn’t make my first record until I 
hit Chicago in 1939, I have made a lot 
of them since then. My first record was 
with Okeh under my real name, Peter 
Chatman. Lester Melrose got me the 
connection. I believe the tunes were 
Beer Drinking Woman and a blues num- 
ber, the title of which I can’t recall. I 
think the date was September, 1939. The 
others in the group were Washboard Sam, 
Alfred Elkins, washtub, and an unknown 
harmonica player. He was blind. 

“Then Lester Melrose got me a con- 
tract with Bluebird. That was the same 
year, 1939. For my first Bluebird date I 
made Beer Drinking Woman and Grinder 
Man Blues and it was a hit record. I 
accompanied many other stars, such as 
Washboard Sam, Big Bill, Sonny Boy 
Williamson and the Yas Yas Girl. Ore 
of the greatest string bass players I have 
ever known was on some of those dates. 
He was Ernest Crawford. I have never 
heard a better bass than Crawford”. 

I asked Memphis about the reaction of 
his audience to his blues and th2 type of 
tunes his admirers preferred. ‘At the 
Gate of Horn in Chicago, where I am 
appearing with Barbara Dane, my 
audience asks for the old blues numbers”, 
he said. “They appreciate the blues more 
than my own people. My people are 
ashamed of the blues. The first blues 
song I learned was Goin’ To Kansas City, 
that famous tune of Jim Jackson’s. My 
favourite singer was Leroy Carr. He 
certainly was one of the greatest. 

“T learned to play the piano from my 
father. He played piano and guitar but 
he was not a professional musiciam I 
played for many years around Memphis, 
Arkansas and Southern Missouri before 
I came to Chicago. I suppose you could 
say I adopted the Roosevelt Sykes tech- 
nique on piano. He was my influence in 
the development of my piano style”. 

Our conversation was _ interrupted 
momentarily when we were joined by 
two members of the New Lost City 
Ramblers, a group devoted to the revival 
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of traditional instrumental folk music. 
The newcomers were thoroughly appre- 
ciative of Memphis Slim’s music and they 
particularly enjoyed his interpretation of 
Charlie Davenport’s Cow Cow Blues, 
played in medium fast tempo. When they 
asked if he played Joplin Rags, Slim 
smiled and said he “couldn“t get around 
that fast”. Ragtime is not his line. 
Memphis Slim is a blues man, Actually, 
he can play fast, as his version of Cow 
Cow Blues clearly revealed, with an 
abundance of fast runs in the treble and 
a precise, almost ragtime beat of the left 
hand. His versatility was demonstrated 
conclusively in his two appearances at the 
Folk Festival and later at the Lorrilard 
party when he and Sonny Terry put on a 
fantastic session. Undoubtedly _ their 
powerful, rocking, emotional playing 
sent many critics, whose jazz appreciation 
started with Basie, back to their Hodeirs 
for renewed conviction. Under widely 
diverse situations, ranging from the trying 
conditions of the concert stage to the 
relaxed, intimate setting of the late, late 
party, Memphis Slim proved equal to the 
occasion. 

Memphis is not just another performer 
of limited ability who sings and plays 
primitive, restricted music generally asso- 
ciated with much of the current rock’n’ 
roll. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. He tells his story in simple yet 
powerfully eloquent terms that hold the 
listener spellbound. The key word is 
simplicity, a word which, fortunately, has 
been restored to favour in the vocabulary 
of contemporary jazz, after much too 
long an absence. Charles Edward Smith, 
in his article, The Blues Was The 
Mother, wrote, “Indeed, this intrusion of 
a music of little tezhnical complexity, has 
influenced jazz in its return to the beat 
and its rediscovery (for some) of the 
blues-based timbres and the ineffable 
shading of rhythm and tone that are not 
—and never could be—in the score. To 
the progress-minded, this is repugnant. 
How can you progress to simplicity? ” 

One would be treading on precarious 
ground if he attempted to place Memphis 
Slim in a category, or division, of Negro 
folk blues, such as country or city blues. 
(Continued on page 10) 
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MEMPHIS SLIM 
(Continued from page 9) 


In truth, he is a link between the primi- 
tive, rural mores of the deep South and 
the rough-hewn, hard-boiled life of the 
big city. How many of these pioneers 
are still with us today? 

Probably the most significant contri- 
bution to jazz on the part of Memphis 
Slim is his role as a sort of troubadour 
in bringing the primitive country blues to 
the urban Negro society of Chicago. Like 
so many of his contemporaries — Ma 
Rainey, Bessie Smith, Joe Turner, Bill 
Broonzy, to name a few~—Memphis Slim 
found that his singing met either cold 
disinterest or flat rejection. For the blues 
was (and, to some, still is) a symbol of 
poverty and ignorance, and this symbol 
has long been held in contempt by the 
Negro in his struggle for social accept- 
ance. The road has been rocky and the 
years exceedingly lean for the blues 
artist. Public rejection of this native 
American music has endured for more 
than thirty years. It is hearten:ng, there- 
fore, to witness, at long last, the “return 
of the native”, the blues, to national 
consciousness and acceptance, Certainly, 
it is with a great rejoicing that we witness 
the acclaim now being accorded our over- 
looked blues pioneers, such as Memphis 
Slim. 


Random observations of the Newport 
Folk Festival, July 11-12, 1959. 
1. The first annual Newport Folk 


Festival, which drew between 14,000 to 
16,000 tor the two days, may mark the 
beginning of a trend in the promotion of 
large-scale folk festivals throughout the 
country. It is conceivable that in future 
years tolk music may equal and perhaps 
surpass jazz in popular appeal. 

2. Jazz, in its transition from the 
dance hall to the concert siage, has lost 
its place as a participating art form. 
Conversely, folk music, with its emphasis 
on group response, apparently has pene- 
trated the barrier between performer and 
audience, thus attract’ng a large segment 
of our society, particularly the college 
set; into the folk orbit. 

. The genuine respect the folk artist 
holds for tradition and heritage is some- 
thing of a switch from the prevalent 
attitude generally expressed by his 
counterpart in jazz. The contemporary 
jazzman and literati often spurn tradi- 
tional and revival jazz as “corny” and 
“old fashioned”. On the other hand, the 
folk enthusiast views in deep reverence 
the qualities of traditional folk music, 
and the performer who takes too many 
liberties with the genuine article is tag- 
ged a phoney or “folknik”. 

4. Traditional and revival jazz groups, 
such as George Lewis and Turk Murphy, 
should explore the great potential in- 
herent in the expand ng audience which is 
identifying itself with folk music. Many 
such jazz units might profit from the 
missionary work which has already been 
accomplished so successfully at Newport 
by Memphis Slim, Brownie McGee, 
Sonny Terry, Gary Davis, Barbara Dane 
and others. 
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J. J. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 6) 


In Yesterdays and the earlier cho-uses 
of Riffette and Down Vernon’s Alley 
Johnson achieved an integrated exores- 
sion of his aims even if he had not 
reached consistent stylistic maturity. With 
regard to the use of his instrument he had 
rejected the slurs and tonal variations so 
widely employed by his predecessors As 
an alternative he had evolved a method 
that, despite the fullness and warmth of 
his tone, was austere in its reliance on 
supple melodic cevelopment, harmoni: 
variation and shifting rhythmic frame- 
works. One could say that whereas the 
music of an artist like Dicky Wells de- 
rived much of its character from the 
instrument, Johnson’s was conditioned by 
more purely musical considerations. He 
had at the same time secured the instru- 
ment a place in modern jazz it could 
never have had without him. By now he 
had contributed fine solos to sessions led 
by Parker and Coleman Hawkins, par- 
ticularly notable being take B of the 
former's Charlie's Wig and his first six- 
teen bars on the latter’s Half Step Down, 
Please. 

Johnson’s 1949 Savoy session is one of 
the first in which Sonny Rollins took 
part. Rollins’s tone has a curious rough- 
ness at this time, especially on Audubon, 
that does not conform with any previous 
conception of tenor sound. Rather 
hesitant on this title, he is better on Goof 
Square and best of all on Bee Jay. On 
the last Rollins plays with some fluency 
and displays ideas that are attractive if 
rather ungainly. He has some difficulty 


in articulating his line properly in rela- 
tion to the beat. John Lewis has deli- 
cately-proportioned half choruses in both 
Audubon and Goof Square. 

The leader’s work on this session is 
very satisfying. Goof Square contains 
one of the best of his early solos. His 
ideas are extended with striking imagina- 
tion and the melodic shapes are sensi- 
tively moulded. In earlier titles like Mad 
Be Bop he had used very short rests but 
Bee Jay finds him airing out his phrases 
with more sustained pauses in the man- 
ner of Parker. Don’t Blame Me is 
another ballad, similar to Yesterdays but 
more adventurous. In the last eight bars 
of the first chorus and the first eight of 
the next Johnson improvises a new 
melody before going into unisons with 
Rollins. 

It is a commonplace criticism of John- 
son that all he has really done is to play 
the trombone faster than anyone else. In 
fact his achievement is considerably more 
significant. His virtuosity is obvious but 
what is equally notable is that even on 
the fast tempos of pieces like Viscosity 
and Wail March this faculty is never 
once abused. There is no element of out- 
ward display in Johnson’s music and the 
extreme facility of movement is always 
utilised for an expressive purpose. At the 
same time every track recorded under his 
name gives evidence of thoughtful pre- 
paration that nonetheless does not inhibit 
the soloists. Indeed one of the most 
impressive aspects of Johnson’s work is 
that he is able to reconcile spontaneous 
solo expression that is essentially virtuoso 
in concept with the deliberation of such 
preparation. The greater artists do some- 
times manage to have it both ways. 
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TONY STANDISH 


THE BIG BEAT GENERATION 


I have no kick against modern jazz 

Unless they try to play it too darn fas’ 
And change the beauty of a melody 
Until it sounds jus’ like a symphony. 


Chuck Berry, Rock an’ Roll Music. 
(London HA-M 2132) 


At a time when the qualities of hot 
jazz are being claimed for all kinds of 
inept, forlorn music in which emotion 
and swing are not immediately identifi- 
able features but rather wispy subtleties 
read into the music by its followers—at 
such a time it is with ever increasing 
interest and hope that we regard those 
thousands of Negro artists whose work, 
even under today’s pressures, has re- 
tained many of the early, essential 
characteristics of American Negro music. 
These are the rock’n’roll and rhythm- 
and-blues artists—the singers, and the 
instrumentalists who provide them with 
rude, mercilessly swinging (or rocking) 
accompaniment. Among the singers we 
find those whose work fluctuates between 
rock’n’roll and rhythm-and-blues, with 
the accent heavily on the latter—Muddy 
Waters, Little Walter, Howlin’ Wolf, 
Ray Charles, B. B. King, Fats Domino, 
Elmore James, Eddie Boyd, Lowell 
Fulson, Little Junior Parker, Jimmy 
Reed, Lonesome Sundown, Lightnin’ 
Slim, Bo Diddley, Bobby Blue Bland etc. 
In addition to these there are countless 
others whose work, although more com- 
mercial, is often interesting and nearly 
always promising of better things. Here 
we can name such as Little Richard, 
Larry Williams, Chuck Willis, Sam 
Cooke, Dale Hawkins, Chuck Berry, 
Gene Allison, Lloyd Price, Little Willie 
John, Ruth Brown, Big Maybelle, 
LaVern Baker, Ivory Joe Hunter, etc., 
etc.’ There are many others, in both 


1. Categories. As a reader of this 
magazine has pointed out, it is 
almost impossible to draw heavy 
lines between rock’n’roll and 
rhythm-and-blues. However, differ- 
ences do exist and are immediately 
obvious if we compare the work of 
Muddy Waters with that of Larry 


Williams or Little Willie _ John. . 


Probably >the best * way to ‘separate 
the two styles is to regard the “rock” 
singer as the one who has sold out 
to Tin Pan Alley. 


categories, recording for various labels 
throughout the United States. 

The accompaniment favoured by these 
singers generally consists of some or all 
of the following: alto or tenor saxo- 
phone(s), harmonica, electric or ampli- 
fied guitar, piano, drums, bass. The 
guitarists play strictly within the blues 
traditions, the styles ranging from the 
bright and harsh city sound of T-bone 
Walker to the voluptuous, flamboyant 
tones of Muddy Waters from Missis- 
sippi. The saxophonists are, without 
exception, from the _ hard - swinging 
Bostic school, and their phrasing is 
often based directly on the blues figures 
of the guitar and piano. The drummers 
either ride along with the eight-to-the- 
bar piano rhythms or employ _ the 
hypnotic ‘drop-beat’ that the rhythm- 
and-blues men long ago appropriated 
from the gospel singers. Blues har- 
monica has not_ changed appreciably 
since the days of Noah Lewis and Sonny 
Boy Williamson. 

Broadly speaking, these instrumental 
styles have their jazz and blues roots 
throughout the South, the South-west 
and the Middle-west—New Orleans, 
Houston, Kansas City—and the singing, 
of course, is merely the country blues 
gone urban, with a strong gospel in- 
fluence becoming apparent as increasing 
numbers of holy singers go over the 
wall in search of more immediate and 
material rewards for their talent. When 
such widely divergent ingredients as 
these are mixed together, something 
altogether new is likely to emerge. This 
is what we like to think is happening. 
Throw them all together—voices and 
instruments—and you catch a glimpse of 
an old-yet-new, ,new-yet-old, turbulent 
tradition. It already has its own strict 
standards (“none of that crazy stuff’) 
and it seems to have come about largely 
as a result of the conflict between the 
unique vitality and functionalism of 
urban and rural Negro folk music and 
(a) the attempted rejection of the basic 
folk qualities by many young Negroes 
hell-bent for Culture, (b) changing social 
conditiuns, and (c) the demands of a 
predominantly white society whose musi- 
cal wholesalers: wish to‘inflict their. own 
crass tastes upon the products thev 
market, and who promise rich cash 
rewards to those who comply with their 
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TINY GRIMES 


wishes. In this last case, Tin Pan Alley 
is the agent who blackmails the promis- 
ing starlet. It corrupted and stamped out 
New Orleans jazz in the thirties; it 
exploited and killed off the New Orleans 
revival (in America) in the forties; it 
recorded Tony Bennett with the Basie 
band in the fifties; and it adds insult to 
all these injuries by attempting to re- 
create the blues in its own lying, 
imbecile image. 

Faced with all this, the folk artist has 
had no choice but to modify both his 
style and his material. Fortunately, these 
modifications have not always involved 
complete surrender and, in view of the 
power and prejudice of the opposition, 
this must be regarded as a major 
accomplishment. 

In the first place, the rock’n’roll, 
rhythm-and-blues men have rejected, on 
grounds of incompatibility, the musical 
outlook of the modernists. Acceptance 
of that outlook would have placed the 
music in the hands of a selected, well- 
educated few; it would have denied the 
music its functional qualities, thus rob- 
bing the Negro himself of a means of 
immediate and communal expression in 
a time of social change and—in the 
South where most of the rhythm-and- 
blues men originate — heightened racial 
tension. Humanity has little chance of 
survival in the wastelands of technically 
complicated, self-conscious art. The 
blues singers just weren’t interested. 

On the other hand, the blues have 
developed logically, from within them- 
selves, adapting sensibly to changes in 
physical surroundings. This became 
noticeable before and during the last 
world war. At that time, the blues were 
still a highly parochial affair, and a 
singer from one region was often able to 
identify another’s origin by his style. 
But gradually the intrusion of manufac- 
tured entertainment—mainly from the 
more sophisticated North—coupled with 
the irresponsible use of mass media, 
began to shatter cultural patterns. (This 
is immediately evident in New Orleans, 
where younger musicians have intro- 
duced rock’n’roll phrasing and rhythm 
into the brass bands, much to the disgust 
of the old-timers). Further, the mass 
migrations to the North, the collapse of 
the uneconomic plantation system, and 
the industrialisation of the South itself 
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also demanded, and got, change as the 
price of survival. As things turned out 
it was a fair price, and not too many 
serious losses were sustained. What 
happened was that in the place of the 
“country” feeling the blues assumed 
characteristics of the city—the clamour 
and urgency of the new life, the tenser, 
harsher mask of a less easy-going 
existence. The timbre of steel and con- 
crete and unfriendly streets hardened 
the accents of the blues from the agri- 
cultural, semi-tropical South. The wan- 
dering singers hit the cities and stayed. 
The blues club replaced the country 
dance-hall and the neighbourhood juke- 
joint as the hub of working class social 
activity. But it was, and is, a tough life, 
and the people needed a tough music to 
tell their story and to put down the right 
beat for dancing. The blues, in the 
guise of rhythm-and-blues and ‘rock’, 
fitted their needs perfectly, and have 
continued to do so to the present day. 

And it was in the cities, too—in 
Chicago and Kansas City mainly—that 
the blues men made their first important 
concessions to jazz _ instrumentation.’ 
The addition of rhythm and _ horn(s) 
meant that a more audible beat was 
provided for the dancers, but it also 
involved a loss of freedom for the indi- 
vidual singer: with guitar, bass and piano 
making the changes behind him he could 
no longer please himself as to the 
structure of his songs. However, the 
change was generally accepted and soon 
blues singers like Sonny Boy William- 
son, Bill Broonzy, Tampa Red, Joe 
Turner, Jazz Gillum and Arthur Crudup 
were paving the way for rhythm-and- 
blues which, in turn, formed the basis 
for rock’n’roll. 

These changes were logical and not 
really harmful. Unless vou have a thing 
about electricity—or unless you are one 
of those musical snobs to whom emotion 
freely expressed is embarrassing — the 
work of such men as Muddy Waters, 
Howlin’ Wolf, B. B. King and Little 
Junior Parker is as valid today as that 
ef Leroy Carr and Jim Jackson was 
yesterday. The real trouble only began 
when Tin Pan Alley began to dictate the 
lyrics. This was to prove fatal in many 
cases, and the results can be witnessed in 
the records by the second group of 
artists listed in the first paragraph of this 
essay. 

Perhaps the decline really started in 
1953, when a youngster from Tupelo, 
Mississippi recorded a couple of blues at 
his own expense. Elvis Presley’s music 
was a strange mixture—a devil’s brew 
of white country-and-western and Necro 
blues and gospel singing; it was heavily 
flavoured with Neegroid slurs and blue 
note, and it featured the exciting 
trance-inducing gospel back - beat that 
was .already in common use amongst 
Negro rhythm-and-blues performers. 
The events that followed the “discovery” 


2. Of course, blues singers had often, 
in the past, been accompanied by 
jazz bands. But I feel there is a 
subtle difference here. With rhythm- 
and-blues, voice and accompani- 
ment are more integrated. The 
Hoochie Coochie Boys don’t accom- 
ad Muddy Waters; he is one of 
them. 


of young Elvis constitute one of the 
murkiest chapters in the already dis- 
honourable history of popular music. 
The “new” rock’n’roll soon became a 
huge money-spinner for the musical con- 
men. The Organisation went quickly to 
work, stripping the already distorted 
music of all subtlety and meaning, and 
in no time any talentless brat who could 
do an impression of Rudolph Valentino 
throwing a fit was able to net him- 
self a quick million. And, because the 
Organisation is the self-appointed con- 
science of the masses, it was decided 
that any adult social awareness in the 
lyrics had to go. So the acid of the 
blues was replaced with the syrup and 
opium mixture that has always been Tin 
Pan Alley’s “cure” for any art or artist 
who endangers the status quo. As soon 
as the sugar-coating was of sufficient 
thickness, rock’n’roll was unleashed, to 
spread with alarming rapidity around 
the world; but no credits were given to 
the Negro blues and gospel singers whose 
music was being sold off second-hand, 
gutted of poetry and meaning so that 
the masses might all the more easily 
digest it. 

Inevitably, all this junk boomeranged 
back on the Negro performers and, 
because they were professional enter- 
tainers, many of them began to burlesque 
their own music.* One has only to com- 
pare Little Richard’s 1951 Camden 
recordings with his later London releases 
to get an idea of what happened. 

This process has continued until, 
today, the Negro seldom sings about the 
factories, the cars, the roads, rivers, 
towns and trains—the real life and the 
real people—but caters, like Lee Lewis, 
Boone and Vincent, to the immature and 
notoriously superficial tastes of the 
American teenager. The “moon and 
June” type of lyric prevails, with a 
liberal sprinkling of “let me carry your 
school books” and “I’m just a teenager 
in luh-uv” to make the concoction attrac- 
tive to the kids. Occasionally, even the 
better rhythm-and-blues men succumb to 
A&R persuasion, as various records by 
Joe Turner, Muddy Waters, B. B. King 
and Junior Parker will testify. 

Yet even when the lyrics are of the 
utmost banality, or where the exaggera- 
tions of style border on the ridiculous, 
the Negro’s essential way of singing has 
hardly changed at all. The sound of the 
blues and gospel country is still there 
(Little Richard, Larry Williams, Ray 
Charles, Fats Domino, Little Willie 
John); the music still swings (Chuck 
Berry, Big Maybelle, LaVern Baker, 
Willie Dixon); and, now, out of the 
whole ferment something new promises 
to emerge—a style that has managed to 
preserve the old, hot qualities through a 
dozen forgetful vears of revolution—a 
style based solidly on tradition, for all 
its lapses of taste. Fortunately, horns 
don’t sing lyrics, and even on the most 
blatant of rock records by, say, Larry 


3. On the assumption that they were 
the exception rather than the rule, 
I am overlooking the fact that many 
Negro singers such as Jazz Gillum 
and Wynonie Harris had already 
debased their art with smutty lyrics 
and calculated bad taste. 
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Williams (“She Said Yeah”, London 45- 
HUL 8844) or Big T Tyler (“King 
Kong”, Vogue V 9079) a wild saxophone 
bursts forth, with guns blazing, hike a 
beat-up Western hero emerging from a 
burning building. This is the stuff of 
the hot jazz tradition—the heat and 
blues intonation of hot jazzmen from 
Mutt Carey to Lips Page, from Ed O 
to Sandy Williams, from Johnny Dodds 
to Paul Gonsalves. 

That this tradition exists at all is 
significant enough; that so many young 
Negroes are contributing to it seems 
even more important. If the music were 
able to rid itself of the perverted atten- 
tions of commercial exploitation (and of 
any stupid conception that it is “Uncle 
Tom”’) then it might well provide the 
means of putting the heat back into jazz. 
The essentials are all there: the blues and 
jazz mixed as never before with the 
intense feeling, the surging beat and the 
eddying tonal inflections of the country 
and urban gospel. 

It is, of course, impossible to forecast 
what, if anything, will happen. As it 
stands, jazz has a choice between a 
threshold and an abyss, between revitali- 
sation and dilution. But one thing is 
clear—if it is ever again to be the music 
it was when New Orleans and Kansas 
City were the fountainheads then it must 
buck the trends and return to its folk 
sources for nourishment. 

If this did occur, and the folk fire did 
start flowing back into jazz, then good 
days might lie ahead. On the other 
hand, if rock’n’roll and rhythm-and- 
blues continue, like gospel singing and 
early jazz styles, to exist separately, then 
it will soon be over and jazz will go the 
way of European folk music before it. 
And no matter what the worth of such 
music may be, it will have little to say 
to the folk and few of the qualities that 
have made jazz the most _ intensely 
human, exciting folk music of this 
century. 
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Dan Morgenstern 


Beau McCain 


Many a deserving musician remains 
unlisted in Feather’s Encyclopedia. That’s 
not Mr. Feather’s fault, but part of a 
total situation. Alva “Beau” McCain 
has been a pro for twenty years, has 
played with two famous bands and many 
famous colleagues, yet he was recorded 
on LP for the first time last year, and 
even then not to best advantage. Beau is 
an honest, forthright swinger, a tenor 
with tone, feeling and musicianship. A 
sense of humour infects much of his 
work; it is an attribute of his personality 
(as is always the case in real jazz play- 
ing). It isn’t a slapstick comedy kind of 
thing, but a seeming nonchalance with 
awareness underneath. 

Born in Oklahoma City, Beau McCain 
grew up surrounded by music. For if 
New Orleans was the place in the ‘teens, 
Chicago in the early ’twenties, and then 
New York, it was surely the Mid-West 
which followed, and where the water-shed 
was. The two Charlies, Parker and 
Christian, tested their wings there, taking 
flight perhaps too soon. McCain turned 
pro at the time Bird and Charlie left 
home, one to go on the road with Jay 
McShann, the other catapulted into fame 
with Benny Goodman. The year was 
1939, and strange things were happening 
elsewhere, too. Beau’s first pro iob was 
with Jesse Price, blues singer and drum- 
mer. This band was taken over by Pha 
Terrell when the then-famous singer left 
Andy Kirk. Then followed work with 
one of the great bands of the day—a wild 
band, known and feared by hotel owners 
in many cities, a free band, which took 
risks, musically and businesswise, often 
standing up to bookers and agents, and— 
alas—a band that lacked firm leadership. 
In that band Beau McCain spent some 
years, staying until 1943, and sharing 


photo 


bandstands and buses and life with such 
as Bird, Gene Ramey, Gus Ennois, Skip 
Hall and John Jackson (one of the finest 
lead altoists around). Beau’s idol was 
Henry Bridges, tenor star with Harlan 
Leonard’s band, and then rated by his 
fellows as one of the greatest. Bridges 
is now in California, employed outside 
music and doing well, still playing on 
occasion. His warm playing can be heard 
on Leonards “A la Bridges”, issued on 
HMV in England. He had played side 
by side with Don Byas, a_ fellow 
Oklahoman, in a college band. 
Oklahoma City was the scene of many 
an immortal jam session. The greatest 
took place at the “Lion’s Den”, where, 
as Beau clearly recalls, Floyd Smith of 
Andy Kirk’s band, who was making quite 
a stir with his amplified Hawaiian guitar, 
once wandered in to see about a young 
man who played amplified but strictly 
non-Hawaiian guitar. Charlie Christian 
was on the scene. Charlie played first, 
and by the time the number was over 
Floyd hadn’t yet picked up his horn. As 
for Charlie, Beau remembers that there 
were two guitarists who had _ turned 
Charlie on in his early years—both street 
musicians whose last names no one was 
ever told. One, Chuck, “was a chord 
man. The other was known as Claude, 
and played solo guitar—western style, but 
a lot of single-string stuff . . . that cat was 
running the strings”. Charlie’s elder 
brother, Edward, who played piano, also 
taught Charlie a lot about music, as 
Ralph Ellison has pointed out. Oklahoma 
City had a high school, Douglas High, 
which was well known for the excellence 
of its musical instruction. Beau played 
bass horn in the school band, and sang 
in a vocal quartet. “There was a lady 
teacher, Miss Persons, who did so much 
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for me—for everybody”, Beau recalls. 
The big rival was Booker T. Washington 
High in Tulsa. Both cities had a tradi- 
tion of street parades and street bands. 
“Every year, we had a competition, a 
musical competition, and for us it was 
the biggest event of the year”. 

In 1943, when he was with McShann, 
Uncle Sam called Beau McCain, and kept 
him around for a few years. In 1945, 
Beau was in Chris Colombus’ co-opera- 
tive band, which included trumpeters 
Ray Copeland and Hal Mitchell. Then 
came a year and a half with Mercer 
Ellington, who had a fine band which 
included Chico Hamilton and Wendell 
Marshall. “I made the switch to Duke 
with Wendell in 1949”, Beau recalls. sal | 
made two Continental tours with the 
band, and in 1950, on the coast, we made 
a movie short... called it ‘Blues’.” 
Weary of the road, Beau settled in New 
York in 1951. “Since 1952 I’ve been 
working a lot with Louis Metcalfe. 
We've had steady gigs, and weekend 
things. Sometimes it gets a little slow”. 
Beau recorded with Metcalfe some years 
ago. I first heard him at a place on 
Eighth Avenue in the upper forties called 
“Briggs”, where Manhattan Paul, singing 
emcee about town, was often on hand; 
later with Metcalfe at the Metropole, in 
the afternoons; first all week, and then 
only on Saturdays when the manage- 
ment cut down to trios. Last year, Stan- 
ley Dance recorded Beau with Cozy Cole, 
and Beau can be heard on two tracks. 
“But I’d sure like to do something of my 
own on record. I think, by now, maybe 
I have something of my own to say... 
not much, maybe, but at least somebody 
could hear it...” And if they like what 
Beau McCain likes, “good, flatfooted 
swing”, they'd dig it. 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Black And Blue; Ain’t Misbehavin’—Honeysuckle 
Rose; Blue Turning Grey 


(Philips BBE 12276. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


First issued as part of “Satch Plays 
Fats” in 12-inch LP form, these four 
tracks are all good examples of Louis’ 
1955 All Stars. Bigard was the best 
clarinettist Louis ever had in his more 
recent groups, and these good tunes are 
given the happy Armstrong treatment. 

Armstrong (tpt); Trummy Young (tbn); Bar- 
ney Bigard (cit); Billy Kyle (p); Arvell Shaw 
(bs); Barrett Deems (d). April/May, 1955. 


COUNT BASIE 


Tickle-Toe; Tuesday At Ten; Nails; Howzit 
(Philips BBE 12283. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


This EP represents two decades of the 
Basie band. The first two titles were 
recorded in the early ‘forties with a 
band which included Buck Clayton, 
Harry Edison, Vic Dickenson, Dicky 
Wells, Lester Young and Buddy Tate in 
the line-up on the first track and Don 
Byas and Ed Cuffee in place of Lester 
Young and Vic Dickenson in the second. 

The last two titles date from 1951 
when Clark Terry, Lucky Thompson and 
Wardell Gray headed a neatly swinging 
group. None of these is really repre- 
sentative of the great Basie band at its 
best, but all four, and particularly 
“Tickle Toe” are excellent jazz. 


DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 


NEWPORT 1958: 

Things Ain’t What They Used To Be; Jump For 

Joy; Perdido (25 min.)—tLiberian Suite—Dance 

No. 3; The Duke; Flamingo; C Jam Blues 
(24} min.) 


(Fontana TFL 5059. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


After the harsh things I said about the 
last Brubeck LP, “Jazz Impressions of 
Eurasia”, I'm glad to be able to wel- 
come this one as one of the best 
examples of the Quartet’s music on 
record. It was recorded at last year’s 
Newport Jazz Festival at a “Salute to 
Duke Ellington” evening and all the 
numbers with the exception of Brubeck’s 
own composition, “The Duke”, are 
associated with the Ellington band. 

In the sleeve notes Irving Townsend 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


writes: “Duke stood . . . listening back- 
stage to the Brubeck set and as it ended 
he wondered aloud how he could fol- 
low such a resounding tribute to him- 
self and his music”. 

That, of course, is typical of the 
Duke’s natural modesty and charm but 
I have no doubt that the occasion—and 
the excellent material it was playing— 
inspired the Brubeck Quartet more than 
usual. 

All four musicians combine to pro- 
duce loosely swinging jazz with a re- 
laxed flow of creative ideas. In most of 
the numbers Brubeck builds up delicate 
and intriguing lines, then Desmond takes 
over, playing warmly and with consist- 
ently beautiful tone. Morello and 
Benjamin are superb, both in solos and 
in support. 

There are many delightful things on 
the record: the tribute by Desmond to 
Johnny Hodges on “Things Ain’t What 
They Used To Be”, the exciting piano 
choruses on “Jump For Joy”, the subtle 
and charming mood created in “The 
Duke” and Joe Morello’s breathtaking 
drumming on “C Jam Blues”, and the 
clever way they end this number by 
slipping quickly into Ellington’s “ ‘A’ 
Train” theme. 

K.B. 


Dave Brubeck (p); Paul Desmond (alt); Joe 
Benjamin (bs); Joe Morello (d). Newport, 3rd 
July, 1958. 


BENNY CARTER 


ASPECTS: 

June In January; February Fiesta; March Wind; 

Vil Remember April; One Morning In May; June 

Is Bustin’ Out All Over (18 min.)—Sleigh Ride 

In July; August Moon; September Song; 

thing For October; Swingin’ In November; Roses 
In December (18 min.) 


(London LTZ-T 15169. 1I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

Not at any time a really big name in 
jazz, nevertheless Benny Carter has had 
a long and successful career. He is in 
no sense a neglected figure, for he enjoys 
the respect of musicians and the admira- 
tion of anyone who has listened to his 
records, which although not available in 
large numbers are fairly representative. 
For anyone ignorant of it, I would sug- 
gest that the “Benny Carter—Cosmo- 
polite’ EP, issued under the Norman 
Granz banner a few years ago, is one 
of the most charming and successful in- 
dividual records on sale here and repre- 
sents the work of a very considerable 
musician. 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Carter has been recorded on alto, on 
clarinet, and trumpet, as band leader, 
and as an arranger. His alto playing is 
quite distinctive and his tone has very 
properly been described, I think bv 
Stanley Dance, as “creamy”’. It is invari- 
ably bland, assured, and characterised as 
much by rhythmic as by _ melodic 
subtlety. He is one who hastens slowly, 
and with infinite dignity. As soloist and 
leader of a section, his work was feat- 
ured in the alto tracks of the excellent 
Quincy Jones “Go West Man” LP. 

As arranger, Carter’s work has a 
special appeal today, in a classic and 
continuing tradition. That type of writ- 
ing for the big band is seldom heard 
today, and it is well served by this hand- 
picked studio collection of musicians. 
There is tremendous enjoyment in these 
tracks, technical skill, and considerable 
swing. The tunes were selected, or com- 
posed (four of them) for good melody, 
which the musicians use to advantage. 

There are two separate bands, with a 
few common denominators—Carter him- 
self, Shelly Manne, Buddy Collette— 
while a couple of tracks are made by 
small groups from within the larger 
bands. Every track has something good, 
but for sheer charm “August Moon” is 
exceptional, and for swing the last two. 


EDDIE CONDON 


Fidgety Feet; Justs Friends—I’ll Be A Friend With 
Pleasure; Louisiana 


(Philips BBE 12280. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

Never an impassioned advocate of Mr. 
Condon, his music, or his unique and 
toxic humour, I do not view these four 
tracks with undue optimism. Condon 
sessions have one basic quality—strid- 
ency allied with lack of subtlety. By 
chance, no doubt, some of his collec- 
tions of musicians have produced oddly 
assorted works which remain in the jazz 
book, but they have been more frequent 
in the past than in recent years. 

This is undistinguished music of a 
style which has become familiar to us. 
If it is necessary to put it in any pocket, 
which is open to doubt, then it is latter- 
day Dixieland with a strong influence of 
what goes, rightly or wrongly, by the 
name of Chicago style. Wild Bill 
Davison contributes a _ strong lead; 
Edmund Hall’s work is characteristic 
but out of place. 

GB. 
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REVIEWS 


TONY STANDISH: 


Wild Bill Davison (cnt); Billy Butterfield or 
Pete Pesci (tpt); Cutty Cutshall (tbn); Dick 
Carey (alt); Ed Hall or Peanuts Hucko (cit); 
Gene Shroeder (p); Eddie Condon (g); Walter 
Page (bs); George Wettling (d). April 1955 and 
February 1956. 


DIAHANN CARROLL— 
ANDRE PREVIN 


PORGY AND BESS: 

(a) Summertime; (c) My Man’s Gone Now; (b) 
1 Got Plenty Of Nuttin’; (a) Porgy, | Is Your 
Woman; (b) Oh, | Can’t Sit Down (18 min. )— 
(a) It Ain’t Necessarily So; (b) What You Want 
Wid Bess; (c) 1 Loves You Porgy; (a) There’s 
Somebody Knockin’; (b) There’s A Boat That’s 

Leavin’ Soon For New York (164 min.) 


(London LTZ-T 15165. 12inLP. 35s. 


Miss Carroll, who plays the part of 
Clara in the Porgy and Bess film, has a 
beautiful voice entirely suitable to such 
tuneful material as “Summertime”, 
“Porgy, I Is Your Woman”, “My Man’s 
Gone Now” and of course the lovely “I 
Loves You Porgy”. On the quicker, and 
if you'll excuse the term, the jazzier 
Gershwin numbers, she is not quite so 
good. Her diction is first class and she 
shows a complete individuality of sound, 
but she lacks that vital swing of the 
great jazz singers. Do not go away with 
the idea however that this is anything 


PETER TANNER: 


by 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


but a good record. Of all the spate of 
Porgy and Bess recordings, this is one 
well worth a place on your shelves. 
Previn’s accompaniment is excellent 
throughout. His playing shows perfect 
sympathy with the singer and his solo 
passages are full of fertile invention. 


(a) Andre Previn (p); Joe Mondragon “(bs); 
Larry Bunker (d). 
(b) Previn, Keith Mitchell (bs), Frank Capp 


(c) Previn. 


EUGENE CHURCH 
Miami—I Ain’t Goin’ For That 


(London 45-HL 8940. 45 r.p.m. single play. 
6s. 4d.) 


The gospel-blues sound again, worm- 
ing its way onto the nation’s record 
players under the guise of rock’n’roll. 
Church is a better than average singer, 
but he’s hindered by an unruly mob 
who grunt unintelligibly in response to 
his calls. He’s not helped, either, by the 
rhythm—it swings, but too coarsely for 
comfort. 

“Miami”, an attempt to cash in on 
Wilbert Harrison’s “Kansas City” hit, is 
the side for the less fastidious rhythm- 
and-blues fans to sample. - 

TS. 


Tony Standish 
Peter Tanner 


Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Duke Ellington RCA RD 27133 ***** 
Kennedy Brown Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7338 **** 
Gerald Lascelles Duke Ellington Philips BBL 7338 **** 
Duke Ellington 
Duke Ellington 


Duke Ellington 


RCA RD 27133 **** 
RCA 


RCA ‘RD 27133: 
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SAM COOKE 


ENCORE: 
When | Fall In Love; | Cover The Waterfront; 
My Foolish Heart; Today | Sing The Blues; The 
Gypsy; It’s The Talk Of The Town (17 min. )— 
Oh, Look At Me Now; Someday; Along The 
Navajo Trail; Running Wild; Ac-Cent-Tchu-Act 

The Positive; Mary, Mary Lou (15} min.) 


(H.M.V. CLP 1273. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Pleasant, tuneful singing by a young 
man who, although he has rocketed to 
the top in the commercial market, has 
a long way to go before he becomes a 
jazz singer. He makes an attempt here 
and there to get swinging, but never 
quite makes the grade. A _ one-time 
gospel singer, his potential is evident, 
but he seems afraid to let himself go. 
Best tracks are the pleasant “Today I 
Sing The Blues”, “Someday” and _ the 
near swinging “Mary, Mary Lou”. The 
expert and very musical unamplified 
guitar is by Cliff White. as 


MILES DAVIS 
*Round Midnight—All Of You 


(Philips BBE 12266. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Two tracks from Philips BBL 7140, 
these show Miles Davis’s modern ap- 
proach in its best light. Monk’s “ ’Round 
Midnight” is probably Davis’s most 
famous side to date. a 


Davis (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); Red Gar- 
land (p); Paul Chambers (bs); Philly Joe Jones 
(d). New York, 10/9/56. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


AT HIS VERY BEST: 
(a) Jack The Bear; (b) Concerto For Cootie; 
(c) Harlem Air Shaft; (d) Across The Track 
Blues; (d) Chloe; (e) Royal Garden Blues; (f) 
Warm Valley; (a) Ko-Ko (274 min.)—(g) 
Black, Brown And Beige; (h) Creole Love Call; 

(i) Transblucency (25 min.) 


(RCA RD 27133. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Here is a record that really lives up 
to its title, for this is the Duke Elling- 
ton band at its very best. The band in 
1940 was one of the finest that Duke 
ever had; Cootie, Rex, Johnny, Webster 
and Tricky Sam were at the height of 
their powers, and the rhythm team, 
founded on the extraordinary bass play- 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


ing of Jimmy Blanton, swung the band 
in unparallelled fashion. It is difficult to 
pick the best track from Side 1, all are 
exemplary, all have a splendid series of 
solos played against unique  back- 
grounds. That these Ellington compo- 
sitions give as much pleasure today, as 
they did when I first heard them, is 
proof of their worth. 

Side 2 is also full of joy. The 
“B.B & B” score is still the best of this 
particular number and the other two 
tracks have much to commend them. 
The 1927 “Creole Love Call” sounds a 
little strange, wedged as it is in between 
the two later recordings, but it was way 
ahead of its time and Miley’s trumpet 
chorus is always worth repeated hear- 
ings. We can only presume it got in 
here as an additional example of what 
Duke did with the voice-instrument 
idea. It happens again on “Trans- 
bluency”, but Duke’s conception of how 
to use voice with orchestra had gained 
much in the intervening years, and Kay 
Davis was an exceptionally talented 
singer. 

Hentoff’s sleeve notes and solo listings 
are good, with only one or two question- 
able items appearing in the latter. 

(a) Wallace Jones, Cootie Williams, Rex 
Stewart (tpts); Lawrence Brown, Juan Tizol, 
Joe Nanton (tbns); Barney Bigard (cit); Otto 
Hardwick, Johnny Hodges (altos); Ben Webster 
(ten); Harry Carney (bari); Fred Guy (g); 
Jimmy Blanton (bs); Sonny Greer (d); Duke 
Ellington (p). 6/3/40. 

(b) Same. 15/3/40. 

(c) Same. 22/7/40. 

(d) Same. 28/10/40. 

(e) Shelton Hemphill, Ray Nance, Harold 
Baker, Taft jordan, Cat Anderson, Francis Will- 
iams (tpts); Lawrence Brown, Claude Jones, 
Wilbur de Paris (tbns); Jimmy Hamilton (cit); 
Russell Procope, Hodges (altos); Al Sears (ten); 
Carney (bari); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Guy, Greer, 
Ellington. 3/9/46. 

(f) Same as (a). 17/10/40. 

(g) Hamphill, Nance, Jordan, Anderson (tpts); 
Brown, Jones, Nanton (tbns); Hamilton (cit); 
Hardwick, Hodges, Sears, Carney (saxes); Alvin 
Raglin (bs); Guy, Greer, Ellington, Joya Sherrill 
(vel). 11-12/12/44. 

(h) Louis Metcalf, Bubber Miley (tpts); Joe 
Nanton (tbn); Rudy Jackson (clit/ten); Hard- 
wick (alto); Carney (bari); Wellman Braud (bs); 
Guy, Greer, Ellington, Adelaide Hall (vel). 
26/10/27. 

(i) Same as (e), Kay Davis (vcl). 9/7/46. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


COSMIC SCENE: 
Early Autumn; Body And Soul—St. Louis Blues; 


Spacemen 
(Philips BBE 12269. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


SUCH SWEET THUNDER: 
Such Sweet Thunder; Lady Mac—Star-Crossed 
Lovers; Madness In Great Ones 


(Philips BBE 12273. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Re-issues in EP form from the LPs 
reviewed in February, 1959, and March, 
1958, respectively. The tracks from the 
Cosmic Scene include Clark Terry’s fast 
moving “Spacemen” and the exceptional 
version of “St. Louis”. 

The four tracks from Thunder have 
the splendid, martial opening theme; the 
weird ragtimey “Lady Mac”; Hodges 
beautiful inception of Juliet on 
“Lovers”; and that crazy Cat and more 
sober Carney on “Madness”. If you 


haven't the LP, this is the time to start 
collecting this wonderful set on smaller 
discs. 

S.T. 


Cosmic: Ellington (p); Jimmy Hamilton (cit); 
Paul Gonsalves (ten); Clark Terry (tpt); John 
Sanders, Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson (tbns); 
Jimmy Wood (bs); Sam Woodyard (d). New 
York, April 2/3 1958. 

Thunder: Same with Cat Anderson, Ray Nance, 
Willie Cook (tpts); Russell Procope (alto/cit); 
Johnny Hodges (alto); Harry Carney (bari) added 

Side 1 recorded 24/3/57. Side 2 3/5/57. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


BAL MASQUE: 

Alice Blue Gown; Who’s Afraid Of The Big Bad 

Wolf; Got A Date With An Angel; Poor Butter- 

fly; Spooky Takes A Holiday; Peanut Vendor 

(193 min.)—Satin Doll; Lady In Red; Indian 

Love Call; Donkey Serenade; Gypsy Love Song; 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh (19} min.) 


(Philips BBL 7315. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Although I am sure some Ellington 
purists are going to stand aghast at this 
bastardisation of the Ducal talents, I 
must admit to finding it great fun—and 
so too I have no doubt did Duke and 
his merry men. Some of the material is 
admittedly unsuitable for such a band 
as this, but a good jazzman can make 
good jazz out of anything, and on prac- 
tically every track here, the varied talents 
of this great group shine through un- 
hampered. 

The poker faced Rabbit does charm- 
ing things to “Alice” and also has his 
own quite special version of “Gypsy”. 
Clark Terry fashions an excellent flugel- 
horn variation on “Lady In Red” and 
also plays a most volatile solo on the 
“Big Bad Wolf”, a track which swings 
with some violence. Carney takes the 
role of “Spooky” and plays a fine solo 
on “Laugh, Clown” a concluding track 
which must have pleased that whim- 
sical Ducal humour. “Peanut Vendor” 
has the band really blowing, the colour- 
ful score being in the best Ellington 
pattern. But perhaps the most surpris- 
ing track is “Donkey Serenade”. To 
enliven this unlikely vehicle, the brass 
produce those well-loved plunger mutes, 
with “Butter” Jackson doing the low- 
down serenading—the sound is good, 
vintage Ellington. 

This may be Duke playing for the 
masses, but it is still Duke Ellington. 

S.T. 

Recorded in New York, 1957 with same 

personnel as above. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 


ANATOMY OF A MURDER: 

Main Title And Anatomy Of A Murder; Flirti- 

bird; Way Early Subtone; Hero To Zero; Low 

Key Lightly; Happy Anatomy (19! min. )—Mid- 

night Indigo; Almost Cried; Sunswept Sunday; 

Grace Valse; Happy Anatomy; Haupé; Upper And 
Outest (164 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7338. J2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


The title is, of course, that of a book; 
later it was made into a film, and Duke 
Ellington was given his first major movie 
assignment to write the incidental music. 
Let me emphasise, having seen the film, 
that the music is strictly incidental, and 
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that by no means all that is played on 
this record is heard in the sound track. 
In other words it is not a jazz film. 

When I last saw Duke at Newport I 
complimented him on a_ particularly 
smart jacket he was wearing. ‘Oh! 
This”, he replied, “is my Ishpeming 
jacket”, and went on to explain that it 
was one he had just acquired when he 
went on location with Otto Preminger 
to Ishpeming to see the movie being 
made—quite incidentally, as he told it 
to me, he composed some of the pieces 
you can hear on this record whilst he 
was there. It seems that originally he 
was only to write the music, which was 
to be played by a conventional studio 
group, but half way through he sold the 
idea to Preminger that it would sound 
so much better if Duke’s own band 
played it. How right he was, and how 
wise Mr. Preminger was to buy the 
idea! 

Every piece has the unmistakable 
stamp of Duke’s own work, and he 
really shows off the band to good 
advantage. There is an aura of mystery 
and drama, especially in the title piece: 
tension is built up further in Hodges’ 
masterly “Flirtibird’; “Subtone’” has an 
ennervating hiatus in its main theme. 
before Procope breaks the spell with his 
soothing tones. The brass statement is 
typical, suspending indefinitely the re- 
lease back to the main theme. “Hero” 
is one of the most “filmy” tracks, partly 
played out of tempo, with Carney and 
Gonsalves featured briefly. “Low Key” 
opens with a piano duet, Nance’s violin 
takes up a gentle theme to close. Prob- 
ably the most vivacious number of the 
whole score is “Happy Anatomy”, where 
Clark Terry’s horn bounces brightly 
across waves of undulating brass and 
reed chords. One of those triumphs of 
voicing is achieved in “Almost Cried”. 
where Shorty Baker plays the trumpet 
as only he can. Two slightly sub- 
standard pieces follow, although Duke’s 
piano work on “Grace Valse” is un- 
usual and pleasant. The reprise of 
“Happy Anatomy” is from a nightclub 
scene in which Duke actually appears on 
the screen with a six-piece Dixieland 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


set-up. “Haupé” brings Hodges back 
for an eloquent moment, before the set 
closes with the up-tempo “Outest”, 
where Cat has the last word! 

The whole work marks another stage 
in the Ellington saga, another contribu- 
tion to the world of music, another ex- 
ample of his brilliance in the field of 
composition. I know he enjoyed mak- 
ing this opus; I’m fairly certain that you 
will enjoy hearing it. 

G.L. 


Duke Ellington with Ray Nance, Cat Anderson, 
Clark Terry, Shorty Baker, Gerald Wilson (tpts); 
Britt Woodman, Quentin Jackson, John Sanders 
(tbns); Johnny Hodges, Russell Procope (alto); 
Paul Gonsalves, Jimmy Hamilton (ten/cit); Harry 
Carney (bari); Billy Strayhorn (p); Jimmy Woode 
(bs); James Johnson Jnr. (d). ‘‘Happy Anatomy”’ 
is played by Baker, Gonsalves and Procope with 
rhythm. 29/5/59 and 1-2/6/59. 


DUKE ELLINGTON— 
MAHALIA JACKSON 


BLACK, BROWN AND BEIGE: 
Side 1: Parts 1, 2 and 3. Side 2: Come Sunday; 
23rd Psalm (334 min.) 


(Philips SBBL 506. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

Here is the stereo version of the re- 
cord I reviewed in October last year. 
I find little to add to what I said then, 
except that on more repeated hearings 
Ray Nance’s long “Come Sunday”  in- 
terlude on Side 2 becomes somewhat 
irritating and, beautiful although it is, 
I think Mahalia’s singing of the 23rd 
Psalm would have been better placed 
on a single by itself. 

Side 1 contains a thrilling new score 
of “Work Song’, a most colourful band 
version of “Come Sunday”, and an 
amalgamation of the two themes as a 
climax. The stereo sound is outstanding, 
the brass having been particularly well 
recorded. 

S.T. 


GIL EVANS 


NEW BOTTLE OLD WINE: 

(a) St. Louis Blues; (a) King Porter Stomp; (b) 

Willow Tree; (b) Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 

(172, min.)—(a) Lester Leaps In; (c) ’Round 

About Midnight; (c) Manteca; (c) Bird Feathers 
(204 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12173. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 
Gil Evans has become an important 
figure in jazz, partly by virtue of an 
important work he has done with Miles 
Davis, but equally for his overall con- 
tribution as an arranger and accomp- 
anying group to artists of the calibre 
of Benny Goodman and Gerry Mulli- 
an. He is respected in the States for 
is Openminded approach to a problem 
which is not new, but which has be- 
come very much bogged down by 
tradition. For a man who grew up in 
California Evans is remarkably un- 
influenced by the Kenton school and its 
dangerous tributaries. He has picked 
his soloists with infinite care, and 
moulded round their work the music 
which you can hear. It seems to have 
the same poetic, slightly moody touch 
Which embraces much of Ellington’s* 
contemporary writing, although not 
blessed with the same originality. 


The faults lie in his inability to 
finalise so many of his passages; they 
peter out in anti-climax or oblivion, 
where the jazz medium demands climax 
as the inspiration for the next move. 
His voicing is skilful and ably scored 
with jazz feeling. His soloists, notably 
Cannonball Adderley and Frank Rehak, 
contribute to the overall effect, but I am 
left with few outstanding impressions 
of their work. A_ seductive “Willow 
Tree” and a madly moody “Midnight” 
are offset by some fine brass work in 
“Struttin’”” and “Bird Feathers”. Per- 
haps the best interplay of the assembled 
masses is on Gillespie’s “Manteca”. 
One cannot ignore this music, so long 
as it does not become stereotyped. With 
Gil at the helm, I doubt that it ever 


will. 
G.L. 

(a) Julian ‘‘Cannonball’’ Adderley (alt); Frank 
Rehak (tbn); John Coles (tpt); Chuck Wayne 
(g); Gil Evans (p); Ernie Royal, Lou Mucci 
(tpt); Joe Bennett (tbn); Tommy Mitchell (bs/ 
tbn); Harvey Phillips (tu); Julius Watkins (fr- 
h); Gerald Sanfino (bs-clt, pic, Paul 
Chambers (bs); Art Blakey (d). 

(b) as (a) but Philly Joe Jones (d) replaces 
Blakey. 

(c) as (a) Phil Bodner replaces Sanfino, John 
Barber (tu) replaces Phillips. Clyde Reasinger 
(tpt) replaces Ernie Royal. New York, 9/4/58, 
2/5/58, 21/5/58, 26/5/58. 


ART FARMER 


MODERN ART: 

Mox Nix; Fair Weather; Darn That Dream; The 

Touch Of Your Lips (17} min. )—Jubilation; Like 

Someone In Love; I Love You; Cold Breeze 
(204 min.) 


(London SAH-T6028. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Don’t be scared of the title! “Art” 
refers more to the trumpeter than to the 
quality of the music, which is always 
entertaining, if lacking in inspiration. 
Art Farmer may be a thinking leader of 
the contemporary school of trumpeters, 
but his technical performance is so un- 
convincing that I am at times left 
aghast that he can be acclaimed in the 
way which he is. However I must not 
judge his ability on the strength of this 
record alone. Some of his solos, 
notably on the slow ballad pieces, are 
disconnected and his top notes are in- 
effective. He possibly attempts too 
much in terms of phrasing, where Benny 
Golson, his notable partner on the 
session, displays all the immaculate 
sense which comes from a line of great 
tenor-men like Herschel Evans and 
Coleman Hawkins. Bill Evans, pianist 
in this group, works up some gripping 
moments with a very light-touch style. 

Farmer’s arrangements are uncom- 
plicated and refreshing, but I would 
have thought that the rhythm section 
could have beaten more inspiration in- 
to their parts than is the case. They 
never really swing, and their failure’ to 
do so detracts from the overall results. 
Benny Golson, now leader of Art 
Blakey’s Jazz Messengers, shows signs 
of becoming a leader in the current 
idiom. I hope the form he shows on 
this record remains undiminished. 

G.L. 

Art Farmer (tpt); Benny Golson (ten); Bill 
Evans (p); Addison Farmer (bs); Dave Bailey 
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STAN GETZ 


THE STEAMER: 

Blues For Mary jane; There’ll Never Be Another 

You; You’re Blasé (19 min.)—Too Close For 

Comfort; Like Someone In Love; How About 
You (19 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1276. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
Stan Getz plays some warm and mag- 
nificent tenor here in a style reminiscent 
of his work on the recent Herb Ellis LP. 
As an opener Stan relies on blues 
harmonies for a very compelling and 
finely played twelve bar opus dedicated 
to Norman Granz’s secretary, Miss 
Mary Jane Outwater. This high stand- 
ard is well preserved with a tuneful set 
of variations on “There'll Never Be 
Another You”. Here, as on the other 
numbers, the rhythm section play well 
together. Lou Levy’s piano dovetailing 
perfectly with the leader’s tenor. Stan 
has cited Lou as being amongst his 
favourite piano players and Lou is given 
ample opportunity to enhance his reput- 
ation. The ballads have been well 
chosen and lend themselves nicely to 
delicate improvisation—Stan and Lou 
are never far from the melody, yet the 
playing is always fresh and interesting. 
It is hard to pick a particular track, 
but Stan’s sensitive interpretation of 
“Like Someone In Love” is one of the 
highspots for me, whilst “How About 
Me” and “You're Blasé” are also 
excellent performances. 


Stan Getz (ten); Lou Levy (p); Leroy Vin- 
negar (bs); Stan Levey (d). Hollywood 24/11/57 


BENNY GOODMAN 


Shine; Stompin’ At The Savoy—A Smo-o-o-th 
One; Don’t Be That Way 


(Phdilips BBE 12277. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Taken from various LPs, this re-issue 
contains two tracks by the famous Quar- 
tet and two band sides. The Quartet 
tracks on side 1 show off the work of 
Teddy Wilson, Gene Krupa and Hamp 
at their best. Cootie Williams, and 
Charlie Christian are featured in 
“Sm-o-o-oth One” and “Don’t Be” is a 
smooth swinger from 1938. 

S.T. 


AL HIRT 


SWINGIN’ DIXIE: 
Caravan; Tiger Rag; And The Angels Sing; Fidgety 
Feet; Tailgate Ramble; Hindustan (24 min.) — 
Floatin? Down To Cotton Town; Mississinoi Mud; 
1 Want A Big Butter And Egg Man; St. Louis 
Blues; New Orleans; The Saints (24 min.) 
(Audio Fidelity AFLP 1877. 12inLP. 44s.) 
I like this group. They pull no 
punches, no holds barred. Led by the 
fierce and gutty horn playing of Al Hirt 
himself, this group of white New Orleans 
musicians really let their hair down and 
play Dixieland the way it should be 
played. I cannot but feel envious of the 
residents of the New Orleans area who 
can apparently tune in to this group on 
the radio whilst having their early morn- 
ing shave! The band also haunts a 
Bourbon Street joint called “Dan’s Pier 
600”. 


| 
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ALUN MORGAN says ‘No art form stands still for any length of time and the 
developments which have taken place in jazz during the last two decades reflect 
changes in environment which have affected the newer jazzmen. At the same time 
it must be made clear that contemporary methods of expression do not invalidate 
previous styles. ‘Modern jazz’ is a vague, inadequate term used to embrace the 
new jazz which commenced with Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie during the 
early nineteen-forties plus the many off-shoots which have made their appearance 
more recently. Links with tradition are readily discernible in the work of such 
artists as Lester Young and Roy Eldridge while the timeless, motivating force of 
the blues fired the imagination of Charlie Parker on countless occasions. Inevitably 
the all-round increase in musical standards and a growing awareness of the wider 
musical field have resulted in compact units such as the Modern Jazz Quariet and 
the Jimmy Giuffre Three in which jazz has taken on a more formal garb without 
losing the fundamental characteristics. We seem now to be reaching a stage in 
which the arranger’s craft equals in importance the improvisational abilities of the 
soloists under his command and the future of jazz probably lies in the blending of 
written scores with good extemporisations. Evidently we are witnessing the 
gradual unfolding of further pages in the jazz story and while some of the future’s 
major figures are readily identifiable today—Miles Davis, Gerry Mulligan, John 
Lewis, Thelonious Monk, Gil Evans—the ultimate pattern of modern jazz is still 


largely hypothetical’. 


JAZZ IN PERSPECTIVE 


John Lewis’s scoring for vibes, piano, bass and drums places the MJ 
in a series of apt settings 


ONE NEVER KNOWS 

The golden striker; One never knows; The rose truc; Corteg@§ recorded ‘tir 

Venice;Three windows invention of 
© SAH-K 6029 @ LTZ-K 151 

Straightawe 


Gerry Mulligan, Art Farmer, Bud Shank, etc., re-create the dramat 
baby; Penn 


tension of the film soundtrack 


| WANT TO LIVE Lester Youn 
Black nightgown; Theme from ‘I want to live’; Night watch; Friscg yesterday an 
Club; Barbara's theme; Life’s a funny thing 


BLUE LE: 

| don't star 

© SAH-T 6023 @ LTZ-1516% dong; Indie 

bells; Salu' 

Giuffre’s gentle, approach relies for its success on soft tone colou Basie Engli 


and an intimate group feeling 


THE TRIO 

Gotta dance; Two kinds of blues; The song is you; Crazy she cal 
me; Voodoo; My all; That’s the way it is; Crawdad suite; The trai 
and the river 


© LTZ-K 151 
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teg@ Recorded ‘live’ during club performances these tracks capture the lyrical 
invention of Konitz better than any previous releases 


Straightaway; Foolin’ myself; You go to my head; My melancholy 
baby; Pennies in minor; Sweet and lovely; Easy livin’; Midway 
@ LTZ-K 15147 


Lester Young was one of the most important links between the styles of 
yesterday and today 


BLUE LESTER 

| don't stand a ghost of a chance with you; Crazy over jazz; Ding 
& dong; Indiana; These foolish things; Exercise in swing; Blues 'n’ 
| bells; Salute to Fats; June bug; Blue Lester; Jump, Lester, jump; 
Basie English 


@ LTZ-C 15132 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 


DECCA HOUSE 


Charles and Jackson demonstrate their awareness and understanding of 
jazz’s tradition 


SOUL BROTHERS 
Soul brothers; How long blues; Cosmic ray; Blue funk; Bag’s guitar 
blues. 

@ LTZ-K 15146 © SAH-K 6030 


All five volumes are indispensable; apart from Parker’s own unique 
genius the LPs contain solos by such modern jazz giants as Dizzy 
Gillespie, Bud Powell, Max Roach and Miles Davis 


THE IMMORTAL CHARLIE PARKER 
FIVE VOLUMES 
@ LTZ-C 15104-8 


Monk’s esoteric keyboard style inspires Blakey’s Jazz Messengers to 
produce their best LP to date 


Evidence; In walked Bud; Blue Monk; | mean you; Rhythm-a-ming; 
Purple shades 
© SAH-K 6017. @ LTZ-K 15157 


The exciting atmosphere of a public performance has been captured 
accurately on this record 


A ‘JAZZ AT THE FLAMINGO’ SESSION 
Hi-ya!; Fishin’ the blues; The mystery of the Marie Celeste; i'm 
beginning to see the light; Pict's lament; Just goofin’ 

@ LK 4207 


In a world containing so many eclectics, Bud Freeman continues to play 
tenor in his own individual style 


Newport-news; At sundown; Exactly like you; Let's do it; But not for 
me; Stop, look and listen; Hanid; Dave's blues; | remember you; 
Perdido; You took advantage of me 

@ LTZ-N 15030 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


The tunes they play are, for the most 
part, the “good ol’ good ones”, thus the 
inclusion of a rather pretentious arrange- 
ment of “Caravan” and a carbon copy of 
Ziggy Elman’s well known “And The 
Angels Sing” are out of place and spoil 
an otherwise excellent album. 

Al himself solos well in a warm and 
realjy driving manner and is well sup- 
ported by Bob Havens who plays some 
interesting trombone and Harold Cooper 
whose clarinet is thin-toned but sensitive. 
Another musician of interest is pianist 
Ronnie Dupont, though his playing is 
perhaps a little modern for this group. 

From the driving version of “Tiger 
Rag” and “Hindustan” to the moody 
revival of Hoagy Carmichael’s “New 
Orleans” and even the _ inevitable 
“Saints”, this is an album I can recom- 
mend to all who can still get a kick out 
of Dixieland—still perhaps the happiest 
and least neurotic of all types of jazz. 
This album also has the advantage of 
excellent recording. 

Al Hire (tpt); Bob Havens (tbn); Harold 
Cooper (cit); Ronnie Dupont (p); Paul Edwards 
(4d); Bob Coquille (bs). 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
Just One More Chance; Don’t Worry "Bout Me 
(MGM 45-MGM-1033. 45. 6s.) 


1 Get Along Without You Very Well; But 
Beautiful—i’m A Fool To Want You; It’s Easy 
To Remember 


(Fontana TFE 17122. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


To many ears the Billie Holiday of 
later years is sometimes like a caricature 
of jazz singing—and that is intended in 
no derogatory sense. The incredible 
poignancy of her earlier work became 
overlaid with vocal trickiness which was 
not entirely under control. While her 
singing has always been an acquired 
taste, fewer people lately have been pre- 
pared to make the effort to appreciate 
it. The essence of the style is intensity, 
and the effect here is enhanced by the 
smoothly competent and conventional 
support of the Ray Ellis Orchestra. The 
Fontana EP carries a useful note by 
Benny Green, which really throws some 
light on the performance. 

GB. 


LENA HORNE 


Whispering; Don’t Squeeze Me; More Than You 
Know; Nobody Knows The Trouble I’ve Seen; 
Frankie And Johnny (16 min.)—Beale St. Blues; 
Blue Prelude; At Long Last Love; Little Girl Blue; 
Motherless Child; Hestating Blues (17 min.) 


(Gala GLP 302. 12inLP. 16s. 9d.) 


A first class selection of songs by an 
artist who, if she is not the best jazz 
singer we know, is certainly one we can 
listen to with pleasure. On some of 
these songs the inflections get very near 
to what one expects from a jazz singer, 
and the accompaniments are mostly neat 
and swingy. Pianist Phil Moore gets a 
chance here and there to show his un- 
doubted talents, and there is a trumpeter 
to be heard on several tracks who plays 
well enough to arouse the curiosity. 


THE JAZZ COMMITTEE 
The Minutes; Founder Member; Board Meeting 
(Decca DFE 6587. 7inEP. 10s. 114d.) 


Here is another very fine example of 
modern British jazz by the new group 
which is co-led by Don Rendell and 
Bert Courtley. Rendell’s playing is the 
best I’ve heard from him—on or off 
record. At all times he sounds fresh 
and inventive and plays with a_hard- 
hitting drive. He surpasses himself on 
the blues, “Board Meeting”, his own 
composition. 

But good as Rendell is, he doesn’t 
overshadow the other players. Trumpeter 
Courtley also plays forcefully and 
fluently and appears to be developing 
a fine, original style of his own. Pianist 
Harvey plays warmly and tastefully and 
drummer Dougan and bassist Blannin 
lays down a solid beat. Clever sleeve 
notes by Kitty Grime. The disc is 
definitely recommended. 

K.B. 

Bert Courtley (tpt); Don Rendell (ten); Ed 
Harvey (p); Pete Blannin (bs); Jackie Dougan 
(d). London, 24th March, 1959. 


HANK JONES 
PORGY AND BESS: 
Summertime; There’s A Boat Dat’s Leavin’ Soon 
For New York; My Man’s Gone Now; A Woman 
is A Something Thing; Bess You Is My Woman 
(132 min.) — It Ain’t Necessarily So; 1 Got 
Plenty Of Nuttin’; | Can’t Sit Down; Bess, Oh 
Where’s My Bess; | Ain’t Got No Shame 
(154 min.) 


(Capitol T1175. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


There are a lot of versions of “Porgy” 
on the market just now. If you like the 
themes from Gershwin’s operatic score 
as much as I do, you will be delighted. 
In this medium the composer found the 
blend which he sought —the formal 
acceptance and recognition of his music, 
which hankered all the time after the 
thematic independence and informality 
of jazz. From the same medium Hank 
Jones has found a wealth of tuneful 
music on which to expand in his best 
piano style. There was a time when I 
thought Hank played out on an uncom- 
fortable limb; then he went through a 
period as a great accompanist, sitting in 
with almast anyone who could walk into 
a studio. Having consolidated the 
nucleus of his style, and established his 
claim as a first-class musician, he now 
relaxes at the piano. 

Aided and abetted by the imaginative 
Kenny Burrell on guitar, Hank romps 
through these tunes with refreshing 
verve, his delicate phrasing in the right 
hand matching the complexity of the 
rhythm sustained by his left. I like most 
“A Woman Is A Sometime Thing” and 
the seldom heard “I Ain’t Got No 
Shame”. On this showing he is one of 
the most exacting pianists playing jazz 
today; the material is perfect; the group 
is a happy one; the results are out- 
standing. It should be noted that the 
aggregate playing time is only 29+ min. 

Hank Jones (p); Kenny Burrell (g); Milt 
Hinton (bs); Alvin Jones (d). 


MICHEL LEGRAND 


LEGRAND JAZZ: 
(a) Jitterbug Waltz; (b) Nuages; (c) Night In 
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Tunisia;: (b) Blue And Sentimental; (c) Stompin’ 
At The Savoy; (a) Django (243 min.)—(a) Wild 
Man Blues; (b) Rosetta; (a) *’Round Midnight; 
(b) Don’t Get Around Much Any More; (c) In 
A Mist (194 min.) 
(Philips SBBL 510. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


I am suspicious of two particular 
things when I see a jazz label. The first 
is that any foreigner visiting America, 
who is let loose in a studio with a free 
hand to pick his own music and players 
is likely to make a nonsense of it—there 
have been notable exceptions in jazz, 
such as Spike Hughes, and the non- 
playing Panassie and Dance. The second 
cause for suspicion hinges round the 
mention of the word arrangement. Some 
can, but most can’t, be they Swede, Dane, 
German, British or French. Legrand, it 
seems, can, and that almost makes the 
record. The presence of some ackrow- 
ledged experts such as Miles Davis, Ben 
Webster, John Coltrane, Ernie Royal, Art 
Farmer, Hank Jones, not to mention a 
galaxy of trombone stars, becomes quite 
incidental. 

There is skill in voicing, wit in the 
placing and forming of solos, and at all 
times a framework for jazz feeling. This 
record seems to be an auspicious debut 
for Philips belated stereophonic releases. 
The quality of sound is first-class, the 
music in the income-taxable class, and 
the soloists mostly in the surtax region. 
I have a preference for the (a) and (b) 
units, if only because there is greater 
scope for soloists and an enhanced clarity 
which occasionally escapes the rather 
heavily loaded ensemble of the fifteen- 
piece (c) group. I hardly dare class this 
as an eXperiment, but what ever it is, 
let us please have more from the same 
Franco/American source. 

G.L. 

(a) Michael Legrand (conductor/arr.); Herbie 
Mann (f); Betty Glamann (harp); Barry Gal- 
braith (g); Miles Davis (tpt); John Coltrane 
(ten); Phil Woods (alt); Jerome Richardson 
(bar/bs-cilt); Eddie Costa (vib); Bill Evans (p); 
Paul Chambers (bs); Kenny Dennis (d). 

(b) Legrand (conductor/arr); Ben Webster 
(ten); Mann (f); Frank Rehak, Billy Byers, 
Jimmy Cleveland, Eddie Bert (tbn); Major Holly 
(bs/tu); Hank Jones (p); George Duvivier (bs); 
Don Lamond (d). 

(c) Legrand (conductor/arr); Ernie Royal, Art 
Farmer, Donald Byr, Joe Wilder (tpt); Rehak, 
Cleveland (tbn); Gene Quill, Phil Woods (alt); 
Seldon Powell (ten); Teo Macero (bar); James 
Buffington (fr-h); Don Elliot (vib); Nat Pierce 
(p); Milt Hinton (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 

All recorded New York, June, 1958. 


LIGHTHOUSE ALL STARS 
PLUS TEN 
JAZZ ROLLS ROYCE: 
Strike Up The Band; Prelude To The Queen; 
The Clown’s Dance (26 min.)—Coop Salutes 
The Co-op; Bruinville; My Bruinville; Mambo del 
Quado (26} min.) 
(Colrich-Audio XSD 5. 12in.Stereo LP. 35s. 9d.) 


I’ve never cared much for the insipid 
playing Lighthouse All Stars. But with 
the ten musicians added to the line-up 
of Bob Cooper, Rosolino, Stu William- 
son, Vic Feldman, Stan Levy and 
Howard Rumsey, the sound is some- 
thing entirely different—something remi- 
niscent of Woody Herman in his heyday. 

The recording is of a concert held in 
1957 at Josiah Royce Hall of the 
University of Los Angeles featuring 
mainly new music composed for the 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


occasion by Bob Cooper. The idea of 
preserving the sound of a small group 
while adding the colour and excitement 
of a big band has mostly come off. The 
gigantic brass section shouts excitingly 
and effectively and blends excellently 
with the soloists. 

There are fine solos all round—by 
Cooper, Feldman, Williamson and Roso- 
lino particularly. Only the rhythm 
section is not what it should be and I 
find ‘Prelude To The Queen” rather 
pretentious. 

This is the first Colrich record to 
come my way. Recorded sound and the 
stereo effect are both excellent. 

KB 


Bob Cooper (ten); Stu Williamson (tpt); 
Victor Feldman (p, vib); Stan Levy (d); Howard 
Rumsey (bs) with Pete Candoli, Al Procino, 
Ed Leddy, George Worth (tpts); Milt Bernhart, 
Harry Betz, Hoyt Bohannon (tbns); Marshall 
Cramm (bs-tmb); Larry Bunker (vib, tympani); 
Red Callender (tu). Los Angeles, 1957. 


MUNDELL LOWE 


PORGY AND BESS: 

(a) Summertime; (a) Bess, You Is My Woman; 
(b) 1 Love You Porgy; (a) 1! Got Plenty Of 
Nuttin’; (b) Where’s My Bess (17+ min.)—(a) 
Redheaded Woman; (a) My Man’s Gone Now; (a) 
It Takes A Long Pull To Get There; (a) It 
Ain’t Necessarily So; (b) There’s A Boat That 

Leavin’ Soon For New York (16 min.) 


(Camden CDN 132. I2inLP. 26s. 24d.) 
More P & B, mostly very uninspired. 
The trio tracks are dominated by Lowe’s 
guitar, whose playing sounds very ordin- 
ary, and never rises above the mediocre. 
Ben Webster plays a good solo on “My 
Man’s Gone Now” and slides around 
with gracious ease on the surprisingly 
good “Summertime”, but for the rest it’s 
mostly nothing. Tony Scott on baritone 
sounds so much hotter than he ever does 
on clarinet, that I wish he had been 
featured to a greater extent. 
S.T. 


(a) Lowe (g); Art Farmer (tpt); Ben Web- 
ster (ten); Tony Scott (bari); Don Elliott 
(mellop/vibes); George Duvivier (bs); Osie 
Johnson (d). ; 

(b) Lowe, Duvivier, Ed Shaughnessy (d/vbs). 
New York, 16-17/8/58. 


CHARLIE MARIANO 


(a) Chloe; (a) You Go To My Head; (a) S’Nice; 

(6) Manteca; (b) It’s You Or No One (19 min.) 

—(a)Three Little Words; (a) Green Walls; (b) 

Give A Little Whistle; (b) §! Should Care; (a) 
My Melancholy Baby (21 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1094. 34s. 14d.) 

Chief interest of this album is the 
appearance of Charlie Mariano on tenor, 
supported by rhythm section. Though 
Mariano plays well on these. in a style 
rather reminiscent of Zoot Sims, none of 
the performances could be called dis- 
tinguished, and it is left to Johnny 
Williams to provide most of the inven- 
tiveness. He is particularly good on 
“Give A Little Whistle” which, in spite 
of the novelty treatment features some 
good jazz. 

The remaining tracks appeared over 
here some time back on a now-deleted 
ten-inch London LP. They feature 
Mariano on alto playing some rather 
uninspired Parker imitations. He is well 
backed by a group which includes Frank 
Rosolino, who plays very well through- 


out, and especially on “You Or No One”. 
Mariano is at his best on the slow 
ballads (“You Go To My Head ”’) where 
he displays warmth and a good tone. A 
moderately entertaining album, which 
lacks any real distinction. m 


(a) Charlie Mariano (alt); Stu Williamson 
(tpt); Frank Rosolino (tbn); Claude Williamson 
(p); Max Bennett (bs); Stan Levey (d). 

(b) Charlie Mariano (ten); Johnny Williams 
(p); Max Bennett (bs); Mel Lewis (d). 

No recording dates given. 


JACK MARSHALL 


18th CENTURY JAZZ: 

Have You Met Miss Jones; | Didn’t Know What 
Time It Was; Star Eyes; It Might As Well Be 
Spring; I’ve Told Ev’ry Little Star; Jeepers 
Creepers (154 min.)—My Heart Belongs To 
Daddy; Supposin’; Like S$ In Love; Isn’t 
it Romantic; Invitation; Sweet Georgia Brown 

(164 min.) 


(Capitol T 1108. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 

“Fhameful’, says the sleeve note with 
a good old fashioned 18th Century F— 
and I couldn’t agree more! The music is 
fhamefully trite; the twelve unforgettable 
felectionf are fhamefully unfwinging; 
and the fhortneff of the playing time is 
just, well, fhameful. I can’t think who 
buys such gimmick-ridden material, but 
I suppose it must appeal to someone. 
Best jazzman on the session is Raskin 
who plays an intriguing couple of 
choruses on “Sweet Georgia”. 


Jack Marshall (g/lute); Harry Klee (f/bs-f/ 
recorder); Edgar Lustgarten (cello); Milt Raskin 
(harpsichord); Red Mitchell (bs); Shelly Manne 


CHARLIE MINGUS 


EAST COASTING: 

Memories Of You; East Coasting; West Coast 

Ghost (20 min.)—Celia; Conversation; Fifty- 
First Street Blues (19 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1092. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
Here is music from one of jazz’s basic 
thinkers. The thirty-seven year old bass 
player has always set a fairly hot pace, 
ever since his recording debut with 
Hampton on “Mingus fingers” twelve 
years ago. He has recorded many 
original compositions, and on_ this 
session all but “Memories” are his own 
work. His six-piece group introduces 
several unknowns, of which I single out 
Jimmy Knepper and Clarence Shaw for 
specific mention. New York was always 
a centre of bop, and their music is a 
logical continuation of the many 
thoughts which went into its inception. 
They are not necessarily my idea of 
perfection, but they (the ideas) are well 
expressed, eloquently blown, and delight- 
fully conceived. Both Shafi Hadi (for- 
merly Curtis Porter) and Shaw are 
alumni from Detroit, where the “hard 
bop school is supposed to originate. I 
always thought they made cars there and 
left the rest of the world to fend for 
itself, but jazz seems to rear its enchanted 
head in the most unexpected places. 
_ There is nothing from the production 
line in these pieces. They are all tailor 
made for the individuals whom Mingus 
has placed around him. Oustanding is 
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“West Coast Ghost”, out on Mingus’ 
own style-less uninhibited limb, with 
some excellent solos, notably Shaw’s 


trumpet “coda” in the middle; I can’t 
wait for someone to jump down my 
throat and tell me it’s only a bridge. I 
can’t help it—the way he plays it, it’s 
constructed like a coda, and you can 
take it or leave it. 

I only dislike the unison passages in 
“Memories” and “Celia”; they fail 
where Monk succeeds with this old- 
fashioned nonsense (!), but I commend 
the whole for close attention, especially 
“Conversation” and the closing blues. 

Charlie Mingus (bs) leading Jimmy Knepper 
(tbn); Shafi Hadi (alt/ten); Clarence Shaw 
(tpt); Bill Evans (p); Dannie Richmond (4). 
New York City, August, 1957. 


GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


WHAT IS THERE TO SAY? 

What Is There To Say; Just In Time; News From 

Blueport; Festive Minor (20 min.)—As Catch 

Can; My Funny Valentine; Blueport; Utter Chaos 
(21 min.) 

(Philips BBL 7320. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

I venture to suggest that this is one of 
the most consistent and pleasing small 
group records to be found in the shops 
just now. It seems to have everything. 
In Art Farmer Mulligan has found an 
ideal partner; a trumpet player of 
superior technique, economy, and con- 
siderable dynamics. One who has worked 
his way from extrovert blasting modern 
jazz with Gene Ammons, to a control 
which at times seems very like that of 
John Lewis yet which is infinitely more 
free (the opening of “ Festive Minor” for 
instance). 

In the past there has been much more 
interest in Mulligan as an arranger, but 
these forty minutes of delightful iazz 
will focus attention on him as musician. 
For in these eight varied and attractive 
numbers, he never puts a foot (or a 
finger) wrong. There is no hurry. There 
is plenty of space. There is more than 
adequate swing. Above all there is 
humour and proper enjoyment. 

One should not overlook the burlesque 
element in Mulligan’s music. “While 
many modern jazzmen throw a trite 
quotation or two into a solo, more as a 
technical exercise than anything else, 
Mulligan produces parody and makes it 
fit what he is playing. Those in doubt 
on this point should refer to “Bark For 
Barksdale” in the “Drums On Fire” LP 
on Vogue, and then try the two “Blue- 
port” tracks in this collection. 

With Farmer and Mulligan, the two 
rhythm men—both old associates—make 
an excellent team. The drums are never 
overplayed and the bass walks very 
willingly. 

It would hurt no traditionalist to 
realise that the roots of Mulligan’s music 
stretch far back into the past. No treason 
is committed if one listens to this record 
with as much pleasure as to eight good 
blues by John Dodds and Natty Domi- 


nique. 
GB. 


Art Farmer (tpt); Gerry Mulligan (bar); Bill 
Crow (bs); Dave Bailey (dms). December 1958 
and January 1959. 
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SY OLIVER 


SENTIMENTAL SY: 

On The Sunny Side Of The Street; Then I'll Be 

Happy; Stardust; Without A Song; Yes Indeed; 

Opus One (20 min.)—Well Git It; Chicago; 

East Of The Sun; Blue Skies; For You; Swanee 
River (19 min.) 


(London HA-D 2181. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


For those of you who delighted in the 
old Lunceford band here is a record 
which will bring back memories. The 
arrangements are in that slick and always 
swinging manner and although the record 
is obviously aimed at a bigger market 
than you and me, the music has that 
warm vitality that one always associates 
with Sy Oliver. 

Sy sings delightfully on “Sunny Side”, 
“Yes, Indeed”, “East Of The Sun” and 
“Blue Skies”, and has composed some 
new and most amusing lyrics for the Jast 
named. “Git It’, “Swanee”, “Opus 
One”, and “Chicago” are anything but 
sentimental, and there are plenty of solos 
to be heard from trombone, clarinet, 
tenor and trumpet (Charlie Shavers). 


KID ORY 


(a) Buckets Got A Hole In It; (b) Savoy Blues 
—(c) Blues For Jimmy; (b) Georgia Camp 
Meeting 


(Philips BBE 12275. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four good Ory tracks which origin- 
ally appeared on Philips BBR 8088. The 
first tune is by the fine Ory band of 1946 
—with Mutt Carey and Barney—which 
was probably the best band he ever had. 
The others contain good work from 
Buckner, particularly on the blues dedi- 
cated to Jimmy Noone. “Savoy” is best 
for Ory. 

S.T. 


(a) Mutt Carey (tpt); Kid Ory (tbn); Barney 
Bigard (clit); Buster Wilson (p); Bud Scott (g); 
Ed Garland (bs); Minor Hall (d). 21/10/46. 

(b) Teddy Buckner (tpt); Joe Darensbourg 
(cle); Ory {tbn); Lloyd Glenn (p); Julian 
Davidson (g); Morty Cobb (bs); Hall (d). 
27/6/50. 

(c) Eame, Eddie Skrivanek replaces Davidson. 


SELDON POWELL 


SELDON POWELL PLAYS: 

Go First Class; Why Was | Born; Love Is Just 

Around The Corner; Someone To Watch Over 

Me (14 min.)—Count Fleet; Autumn Nocturne; 
Swingsville; Ohiol Summertime (194 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12184. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Barry Ulanov assures everyone who 
reads the sleeve that Seldon Powell is the 
original tenor discovery of the decade, if 
not of several past ones too. You will 
hear him and, like me, you will disagree. 
For one thing, Mr. Powell does not have 
any attack, but prefers to convey the 
impression that he is practising in his 
upper room, to the competent accom- 
paniment of an eight piece band. Per- 
haps the boredom of reading Ulanov’s 
blurb drove him to sleep, for that is the 
main impression of the whole group. In 
his infertile way he covers just about all 
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the ground that has been sown by those 
great agronomists, Messrs. Hawkins, 
Webster, and Young; the only difference 
is that they never sowed any corn! 

On the credit side are an occasional 
solo from Jimmy Nottingham’s meaty 
trumpet, some tentative thoughts down 
the middle of the road from those veteran 
sessioneers in the rhythm section, and a 
few bars of dawdling trombone by Bob 
Alexander. The halting sounds of that 
tenor outweigh the lot. I would like to 
paraphrase the last sentence on the 
sleeve, which says that “This . . . jazz 
wearies not, nor does it worry .. .”, by 
saying that it worries me and does not 
wear well. Perhaps the editor has lost 
his blue pencil after all! 

G.L. 


Seldon Powell (ten); Bob Alexander (tbn); 
Jimmy Nottingham (tpt); Pete Mondello (cit 
& ten); Haywood Henry (cit, ten, bar); Tony 
Aless (p); Billy Bauer (g); Arnold Fishkin (bs); 
Don Lamond (d). New York, 24th October, 
1955; 14th, November, 1955. 


JAMES ROBINSON, 
SPECKLED RED, etc. 


PRIMITIVE PIANO: 

Billie Pierce: Get A Working Man; Panama Rag; 

In The Racket; Speckled Red: Dad’s Piece; 

Early In The Morning (18} min.)—Doug Suggs: 

Doug’s Jump; Sweet Patootie; James Robinson: 
Bat’s Blues; Four O’Clock (19 min.) 


(Jazz Collector JGN 1001. I2inLP. 35s. 9d.) 


The barrelhouse pianists and singers 
may well be a vanishing breed, but they 
still have stories to tell—absorbing tales 
of life’s hard knocks—tales full of 
meaning and poetry and devoid of false 
sentiment and arrogant self-pity. Erwin 
Helfer, a young Chicago music student, 
realised this, and he sought out a few of 
the old-timers, recorded them, and issued 
the results on his own Tone label. He 
didn’t make any money, but that was a 
small price to pay. The music was 
wonderful. 

For quick proof, listen to James “Bat 
the Humming Bird” Robinson—a wise 
old veteran whose music drifts along 
like a ground mist in the bayou country. 
His voice is far off, and infinitely sad— 
a fast, faint vibrato splinters the sung 
notes, and the fragments fuse gently 
with the dark swell of the piano. Everv 
accent, every rolling phrase, is com- 
pletely true and functional. Nothing is 
wasted. Both tracks have the huge, 
simple dignity of the folk blues at their 
unspoiled best. 

None of the others is quite in Robin- 
son’s class, although that old roisterer, 
Speckled Red, is perhaps a_ better 
pianist. A very abandoned player, he 
swings immensely, and even if he’s 
slipped a bit since his 1929 Vocalion date 
he remains in the top flight of boogie 
pianists. His vocal on “Early In The 
Morning” is sheer joy. 

Next in order of merit, Doug Suggs 
turns in a \air of finely controlled per- 
formances. He obtains a big, solemn 
sound, even bigger than that of his 
obvious mentor, Jimmy Yancey. Un- 
fortunately, his numbers are too short to 
allow a definite evaluation, but he’s a 
man, and he’s “playing the goddamn 
piano”. 

Billie Pierce’s “Panama” is the only 
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really disappointing track on the disc— 
a spirited but unswinging affair. The 
others have her laughing face all over 
them, and the blues (“In The Racket”) 
is a good, gay one, with delightfully 
bawdy lyrics. These can’t compete with 
her work on the “Music Of New 
Orleans” LP but they do _ represent, 
equally truly, Billie Pierce, the person. 

This, then, is an important and re- 
warding record. Once again the ancients 
have demonstrated their powers, and 
once again we find ourselves wishing 
there were more Americans like Erwin 
Helfer, with a selfless and constructive 
regard for the disappearing folk music 
of their country. Records like this 
prove that there is much that can, and 
should, be done. 

Jazz Collector have at least given us 
a decent sleeve design; and the record- 
ing quality is first rate. on 


JIMMY RUSHING 


LITTLE JIMMY AND THE BIG BRASS: 

i'm Coming Virginia; Knock Me A Kiss; Har- 

vard Blues; Mister Five By Five; Trav’lin’ Light; 

June Night (154 min.)—It’s A Sin To Tell A 

Lie; Rosalie; Jimmy’s Blues; Someday Sweet- 

heart; When You're Smiling; Somebody Stole 
My Gal (19 min.) 


(Philips Stereo SBBL 524. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


I’ve never rated Jimmy Rushing very 
high as a blues singer. Compared to the 
likes of Lightnin’ Hopkins, John Lee 
Hooker and, from his own area and 
generation, Joe Turner his voice lacks 
subtlety and depth, and his lyrics have 
nearly always been short on continuity. 
In many respects he resembles such 
musicians as Plas Johnson, Earl Bostic 
and, yes, Jim Robinson who, though 
not over- gifted with imagination, are 
all three immediate and compelling 
swingers. 

Perhaps these opinions furnish a clue 
as to why I find Jimmy’s ballad and non- 
blues interpretations to be among his 
best work. Here, for example, the 
melodies add colour and variety to his 
singing. and he sails into “Virginia” like 
John Wayne into a movie brawl—on top 
and swinging. And he keeps it up 
throughout eleven tracks, only faltering 
on “ Trav’lin’ Light’, where he seems to 
have some trouble finding the right 
harmonies. 

The accompanying band is eager and 
compatibly organised, with the arrange- 
ments (especially those by Clayton) 
boosting rather than fighting the singer. 
Most of the gaps are filled by the brass, 
trucking in unison, but each track has 
at least one solo. Among the trumpets, 
Doc Cheatham takes top honours with a 
well-built, Louis- oriented flight on 
“Sweetheart”, while Berry is aptly 
reminiscent on “Jimmy’s Blues”. Clayton 
fumbles a bit on “June Night’ but re- 
covers with a good one on “Stole My 
Gal”. Green’s trombone statements are 
more definite than those by Dickie Wells, 
whose humour consists mainly of old 
gags. Hawk carves Buddy Tate to rib- 
bons on “Smiling” but Buddy has 
already put down a moody intro to 
“Harvard Blues”. Nat Pierce is again 
Count Basie’s musical doppelganger. 

The stereo sound is just about the 
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best I’ve heard on local issues and, as 
with all cases where there is a choice, 
is to be preferred to the monaural. 


For personnel and recording dates see Jazz 
Journal, November, 1958. 


TONY SCOTT 


52nd STREET SCENE: 

(a) Blues For The Street; (a) Love Is Just 

Around The Corner; (b) Body And Soul; Mop 

Mop (214 min.)—(d) Lester Leaps In; (d) 

Lover Man; (d) Woody ’n You; (d) ’Round 
Midnight; (c) Ornithology (20 min.) 

(Coral LVA 9109. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 

This record starts off like a poll win- 
ner, but gradually relapses into some 
rather dismal bop tracks. The idea of 
trying to recreate the music of 52nd 
Street was not a bad one, but unfortun- 
ately the music is too varied to interest 
many collectors. 

The opening track is a beauty. Casey 
plays wonderful, unamplified guitar and 
Joe Thomas shows what an under-rated 
player he is. The rhythm moves very 
easily and all the soloists come up with 
choruses of varying excellence. Higgy 
seems to have lost some of his old bite, 
but Pee Wee is at his fragile best. He 
again shows his class on the second 
track, a duet for the two clarinettists, 
but Scott also plays with a keen attack 
and only just fails to meet the challenge. 
Hawkins party piece is good enough, if 
not perhaps quite up to the standards 
of his original version. 

The second side is not so good. Scott 
plays some odd but intriguing sounding 
baritone and the three horns blow with 
conviction, Knepper being particularly 
outstanding. The general sound is not, 
however, nearly so happy and relaxed. 
The first side would make a really 
excellent EP and could sell well—Decca 
please note! 

S.T. 


(a) Tony Scott, Pee Wee Russell (cits); Joe 
Thomas (tpt); J. C. Higginbotham, Wilbur de 
Paris (tbns); Sonny White (p); Al Casey (g); 
Oscar Pettiford (bs). 

(b) Scott (cit); Coleman Hawkins (ten); 
Tommy Flanagan (p); Gene Ramey (bs); Walter 
Bolden (d). 

(c) Same as (b) with Jimmy Knepper (tbn). 

(d) Scott (clit/bari); Red Rodney (tpt); 
Knepper (tbn); Al Cohn (ten); George Walling- 
ton (p); Mundell Lowe (g); Ray Haynes (d); 
Pettiford (bs). 1958. 


PETE SEEGER’S FIVE STRING 
BANJO TUTOR 


(Topic 10723. J0inLP. 30s. 8d.) 
15 min. each side) 


This is a much more specialist record 
than the guitar player’s guide by the 
same performer, reviewed in these pages 
some months ago. The guitar is the 
first choice of most budding folk 
singers, and although not so many of 
these boxes are toted around today as a 
couple of years ago, there is enough 
interest in the instrument to keep it, and 
its tuition, in steady demand. 

Current British folk singing has taken 
on a new look during the last five years. 
Much of that can be put down to accom- 
paniment, which at one time was patho- 


logically staid or else non-existent— 
neither of which contributed to happy 
listening. During the last two years 
British folk recordings have really come 
into their own, with the “Topic” lists 
well to the fore. In this time a vital 
and healthy American influence has 
made itself felt, particularly in banjo 
accompaniments. 

There must of course be no confusion 
with the quite non-progressive course of 
another type of banjo. In the field of 
traditional jazz, that leaden and brutal 
member of countless rhythm sections 
has done infinite harm, quite unlike the 
sparkling and percussive 5-string banjo 
work to be heard in folk recordings, 
where Peggy Seeger has been one of the 
leading performers. 

This record does not have the sheer 
entertainment of the guitar guide; it is 
more of a technical textbook. As such 
it will be indispensable. American folk 
performers took this instrument from 
Negro performers, and added their own 
ideas to the basic tricks that came with 
it. There is no reason why British 
enthusiasts who regard their folk music 
with respect should not do the same. 
This record will help them immensely. 
It will also help listeners to appreciate 
the finer points of folk accompaniment, 
ancient and modern. 

GB. 


HORACE SILVER 
Silver’s Blue—The Night Has A Thousand Eyes 
(Philips BBE 12267. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Modern pianoisms with a _ decided 
beat. These two pieces from the “Silver’s 
Blue” LP amply demonstrate that Silver 
is a pianist of originality and talent. 
The long 12-bar blues works up to quite 
a climax, with solos all round. 

S.T. 


Silver (p); Donald Byrd (tpt); Hank Mobley 
(ten); Doug Watkins (bs); Art Taylor (d). 
18/19-7-56. 


BESSIE SMITH 


Cake Walkin’ Babies; Lost Your Head Blues— 
Young Woman’s Blues; There'll Be A Hot Time 
In The Old Town Tonight 
He’s Got Me Goin’; One And Two Blues—Do 
Your Duty; Moan You Mourners 
J. C. Holmes Blues; Black Mountain Blues— 
Baby Doll; Blue Spirit Blues 


(Philips BBE 12202, BBE 12231, BBE 12233 
BP’s;. 


During her relatively short life (1895- 
1937) Bessie Smith charted the boun- 
daries of blues singing, and since her 
day those boundaries have never been 
extended. She defied convention by 
traversing the luxurious slums of com- 
mercial success without seriously om- 
promising the natural truth of her 
message, and it was only when fashion 
shifted treacherously beneath her that 
she fell into obscurity. Then, even she 
couldn't face the reality that nobody 
knows you when you’re down and out. 

Bessie always told her stories with 
hypnotic power and feeling: her 
emotions were never shabby, and senti- 
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mentality seems to have been beyond 
her. She never lied when she sang and 
she never made a poor record, so there 
is no need to recommend any one of 


these EPs, which have been _lucky- 
dipped from that four volume monu- 
ment, “The Bessie Smith Story”. 
However, those of us who already 
own the LPs cannot really welcome an 
EP programme that offers nothing new. 
Even from a sales point of view, the 
sensible thing for Philips to do would 
have been to issue some of the 118 titles 
that are not available. But then who 
ever heard of a major record company 
doing the sensible thing? nee 


PAUL SMITH 


DELICATE JAZZ: 

Gisele; I’ve Got You Under My Skin; Love 
Walked In; Fine And Dandy; Fools Rush In; 
Chicken Wings (18 min.)—All Of You; The 
Lady In Red; But Not For Me; It’s All Right 
With Me; Why Do 1! Love You; Cookie Time 

(154 min.) 
(Capitol T 1017. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Competently performed music by a 
group of Westcoasters. The music never 
gets exciting and is of the type that one 
can eat to in any of those well organised 
restaurants that employ a group of top 
line professional musicians to play 
rhythmic background music. It never 
intrudes and most of it wili undoubtedly 
please the uninitiated, for it is pleasantly 
melodic. The arrangements are simply 
effective and do have a decided, if some- 
what constricted, jazz flavour. Most of 
the solo work is too short to allow anv of 
the musicians to really relax and play, 
but Cooper and Rizzi grasp what chances 
comes their way. 

S.T. 


Paul Smith (p); Bob Cooper (ten); Julie Kins- 
ler (fit); Tony Rizzi (g); Joe Mondragon (bs); 
Stan Levey (d). 


WILLIE “THE LION” SMITH 


THE LEGEND OF WILLIE “THE LION" SMITH: 

Ain’t Misbehavin’; Tea For Two; Maple Leaf 

Rag; Darktown Strutters’ Ball (23} min.)—St. 

Louis Blues; Charleston; Echo Of Spring: Ballin’ 

The Jack; Rock and Roll And Weep; S-h-i-n-e 
(24 min.) 


(Top Rank RX 3015. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 

For the benefit of those who don’t 
know who Willie “The Lion” is, he 
plays piano, has a neat line in vocal 
patter, and was a musical contemporary 
of James P. Johnson and Fats Waller. 
That puts him into the category of New 
York renthouse party musicians, one of 
the greatest breeding grounds for swing- 
ing pianists that ever happened. Down 
the line there’s a man called Ellington 
who admits a certain affinity to Willie's 
style. 

All this adds up to a most interesting 
piano style, which we are liable to dis- 
miss today, if our date chart is out of 
order, as a mere copyist of Waller's. He 
is not a copyist, of course. and where 
similarity exists it is probable that his 
powerful ragtime influence went into 
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Fats’ work even more than James P. 
Johnson’s. Just listen to those splendid 
“vamp” introductions under his spoken 
commentary — infectious, effective, and 
eloquent in their simplicity. Then 
listen to the way he works out on 
“Maple Leaf” and “Two For Two”. 
This is piano jazz at its greatest, a 
genuine legend from one of the greatest 
pianists, with comments which amount 
to an abbreviated history of jazz in their 
own right. 

This album will not appeal to the 
followers of Bud Powell, Thelonious 
Monk, and others of the contemporary 
school. It is aimed at those who 
appreciate a full blooded beat in their 
music. Whoever hears this performance 
will realise that this is not just a_his- 
torical record, but a basic essential for 
a record collection. Influence of style 
has been an underlying precept of jazz 
development—Willie “The Lion” has 
contributed greatly to that influence. He 
is, for sure, an artist who deserves a live 
hearing in this country. 

G.L. 


SONNY STITT 


WITH THE NEW YORKERS: 

Best Things In Life Are Free; Engo, The Bloos; 

it Might As Well Be Spring; Cherokee (18 

min. )—1! Didn’t Know What Time It Was; Body 

And Soul; People Will Say We're In Love; 
Bloosey; Bird’s Eye (20 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12191. I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


Stitt is rather more than a proficient 
performer on both tenor and alto, but it 
is on the smaller horn, which he plays 
throughout this album, that I prefer him. 
_ Here he is in full flight, backed by an 
intelligent rhythm team, and much aided 
by an ideal pianist, that man of many 
parts, Hank Jones. Stitt’s playing ranges 
from his turbulent, jumpy kind of line on 
“It Might Be Spring” (what an excellent 
tune!) to a much more fluent exhibition 
on “People Will Say”. The blues tracks 
“Engo” and “Bloosey” are played with a 
feeling for the idiom and a skilled 
mastery of his instrument—the overall 
concept here being hot. A great deal of 
the success of this set is due to Jones’ 
contributions—his solos are full of easy 
charm and his comping sensitive and 
extremely rhythmic. 

If it were not for Stitt’s unfortunate 
and annoying habit of using too many, 
seemingly automatic, runs and his some- 
times rather obvious phrasing which 
becomes repetitious, he would rank 
amongst the greatest of the alto players. 
As it is he comes at times very near to 
greatness. 

S.T. 

Stitt (alt); Hank Jones (p); Wendell Mar- 
shall (bs); Shadow Wilson (d). New York, 
November, 1957. 


JOE WILDER 


JAZZ FROM “PETER GUNN”: 


Not Frem Dixie; A Quiet Gass; Brief And 
Breezy; Joanna; The Floater (19 min.) — A 


Profound Gass; Slow And Easy; Brothers Go To 
Mother’s; Fallout; Blues For Mother’s (17 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7321. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Modern jazz is being used more and 
more as background music to films and 
TV plays. As it is purely functional—to 
help atmosphere and action—the scores 
generally sound synthetic on their own. 
But the music from “Peter Gunn”, a who- 
dunnit series on American TV soon to 
be seen in Britain, does stand on its own 
as virile, modern jazz. 

At least, it does as played by trumpeter 
Joe Wilder. Henry Manchini’s score 
(from which the ten numbers here are 
taken) is tuneful and melodic to start 
with; Wilder's down-to-earth, swinging 
treatment of it makes exciting listening. 

I was beginning to wonder what had 
happened to Wilder. I gather he has 
been playing in symphony orchestras. 
I’m glad to see him back on a jazz record 
for three years ago I was hailing him as 
the most important new trumpet dis- 
covery since the war. 

Listening to this record I still think 
I'm right. He has a beautifully full, 
brassy tone, his playing is fresh and 
original and he combines a lyrical flow 
of inventive ideas with a driving beat. 
Everything he does is in the very best 
of taste. And is is an individualist. 

Wilder has most of the solo space to 
himself but the odd spots by Jones show 
that he is still one of the finest pianists 
in jazz. 

K.B. 

Joe Wilder (tpt); Milt Hinton (bs); Hank 
Jones (p); John Cresci Jr. (d). New York, 18th 
January, 1959. 


TEDDY WILSON 


China Boy; | Can’t Get Started; ! Surrender, 
Dear; These Foolish Things 


(Philips BBE 12284. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four well knowg Wilson perform- 
ances dating from the early ‘forties and 
played in Teddy’s usual suave and 
immaculate style. 

At the time when these were cut, 
Teddy was on his own as a solo artist 
fresh from the Benny Goodman band. 
With Al Hall on bass and J. C. Heard 
on drums something of the gently 
swinging mainstream jazz of the period 
is captured here. Teddy as always is a 
delight to listen to and if you haven't 
these titles, you'll certainly not regret 
having them. 

PT. 


WINNERS’ CIRCLE 


Lazy Afternoon; Not So Sleepy; Seabreeze; Love 

And The Weather (23 min.)—She Didn’t Say 

Yes; If I’m Lucky; At Home With The Blues; 
Turtle Walk (20 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1095. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


I think the Metronome All-Star Bands 
(and not all of them) were the excep- 
tion, but as a general rule sessions 
staffed by poll winners never seem to 
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come off. The talents of the musicians 
tend to be so diverse, that in the absence 
of profound arrangements, or any other 
really unifying hand, there is nothing to 
hold the whole thing together. It is all 
rather like a charity concert, for which 
the public-spirited purchase tickets but 
expect no entertainment. 

These thirteen men gained awards in 
the Down Beat critics’ poll of 1957. The 
sore thumb in this fistful seems to be 
the clarinet of Rolf Kuhn, which is 
neither an instrument nor a style which 
bears any real relation to the rest. But 
there are other serious divergences — 
an example occurs when Coltrane’s 
agonised tenor follows Frank Rehak in 
“Not So Sleepy”. 

Unfortunately there is nothing par- 
ticular about the arrangements, and 
generally it is just a case of picking out 
the odd small passage of interest, which 
does not constitute much of a recom- 
mendation for the record. Eddie Costa 
is the one featured musician who shines 
here, on both vibes and piano. Although 
given no chance to develop any of his 
unique and stupifying solos, his support 
work is full of interest. Coltrane as 
usual is impressive, and particularly in- 
vigorating in “If I’m Lucky” a track 
which also shows the best of Costa. 

Art Farmer or Donald Byr (tpt); Rolf Kuhn 
(cle); John Coltrane (ten); Al Cohn (bari); 
Gene Quill (alto); Kenny Burrell (g); Frank 
Rehak (tbn); Eddie Costa (vibes/con, p); 
Oscar Pettiford (bs); Ed Thigpen or Philly Joe 
Jones (d). 


LESTER YOUNG 


BLUE LESTER—Part 1: 

(a) A Ghost Of A Chance; (b) Crazy Over 
Jazz (b) Ding Dong; (a) Indiana 
(London EZ-C 19041. EP. 13s.) 


BLUE LESTER—Part 2: 
(b) Blues ‘n’ Bells; (b) June Bug—(a) Blue 
Lester; (a) Lester Jump 
(London EZ-C 19042. EP. 13s.) 


These discs make two-thirds of the 12- 
inch LP issued last year, containing 
tracks from three different sessions in the 
mid- and late ‘forties. The tracks here 
are from two of the sessions—and in 
splitting them into EP’s it’s a pity they 
weren’t separated on each disc. 

For the set with Count Basie and his 
rhythm section are far superior to the 
later ones; in 1944 Lester was right at the 
top of his form, playing relaxed, flowing 
improvisations. Each of these numbers 
is a little gem—and it would have been 
nice to have had them on the one disc. 

The other four numbers feature Lester 
with the band he had at the Royal Roost 
Club in 1949. His playing is much more 
brittle, with a harder tone, and not so 
inventive. I don’t think he was inspired 
much by the other musicians. 


KB. 


(a) Lester Young (ten); Count Basie (p); 
Freddie Greene (g); Rodney Richardson (bs); 
Shadow Wilson (d). New York, Ist May, 1544. 

(b) Lester Young (ten); Jesse Drakes (tpt); 
Jerry Elliott (tbn); Junior Mance (p); Leroy 
Jackson (bs); Roy Haynes (d). New York, 23rd 
June, 1949. 


~ 
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OPINION 


BENNY GREEN 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, | 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records | 
played to them. Although no previous information is given | 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual | 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what | 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records =— to | 
them are currently available items procurable from any | 
record shop. 
Musician, critic and jazz-writer Benny Green has a strong | 
claim to the title of the foremost humourist in jazz. His | 
witty writings have brought him fame both sides of 
the Atlantic, but it must be admitted his saxophone playing 
has yet to cause any great stir on the other side of the water. 


Sinclair Traill. 


“Arnett Blows for 1300’’. Arnett Cobb Vogue EPV 1054 
Well that kind of jazz was as far as the old swing style went 
—until they discovered the modern changes. Everyone there 
sounds very experienced—they didn’t have to worry about 
swinging, it’s just instinctive. I wasn’t too happy about bits 
and pieces of Arnett Cobb’s tenor playing; the stop choruses 
were a little too facetious, but it was not too complicated and 
had plenty of the real jazz spirit. The type of thing they 
played, just a blues, seemed to suit the styles of all the soloists. 
What happens a lot in modern jazz is that the harmonic themes 
of the material they play often don’t suit the people playing 
them. And for that reason that was a happy record—the guys 
were never in trouble with what they were playing, it suited 
them fine and so it all comes off—despite Cobb’s questionable 
humour in places. There is in his playing a great Jacquet 
influence, incidentally. 


“Bear Wallow’’. Buster Bailey Felsted FAJ 7003 

Why I liked that kind of jazz is because it has been neglected 
so terribly, since the Parker-Gillespie revolution. Many, many 
people—including myself-—for too long were inclined to dismiss 
that kind of playing, because we were too familiar with it, and 
thought it had got itself in a rut. But it is wrong to discount 
the many wonderful musicians of that era, who are still fine 
jazz players. One of the most favourable developments of 
recent times has been the more reasonable attitude taken 
towards that type of jazz. Now we have got used to modernism 
—much of which is now incorporated into the mainbody (don’t 
want to say mainstream) of jazz—we can now recapitulate on 
music such as this, which is very valuable. It teaches us a 


valuable lesson, because jazz is a continuous development-—a 
one single continuous process, and performances like this help 
us to understand where modernism came from. Of course 
musically it can also stand on its own legs—the drummer, for 
instance, Jimmy Crawford, doesn’t play in a modern style, in 
same way as Max Roach does, but he is a beautiful player, 
a brilliant drummer who sparks the band from start to finish. 

Although we shouldn’t have, that is the kind of playing we 
have neglected. In the last couple of years there have happily 
been quite a few recordings like this and they have been com- 
pletely justified because, if nothing else, they have served to 
remind us of the many fine players whom we had forgotten. 
Hilton Jefferson is still such a fine player, as you can hear on 
this record. I don’t know if a musician can learn anything 
from this record, but he can certainly get a great deal of 
enjoyment from it. Don’t let us in the future neglect this 
type of jazz! 


“Swinging the Blues’’. International Youth Band. Philips BBL 7323 

The main fault there, and it was probably unavoidable, was 
the unevenness of the musicians. In such a group, drawn 
from all European countries, it was hardly to be avoided, but 
I noticed a great discrepancy between the tenor player and 
baritone on the one hand, and some of the brass players on 
the other—the latter were not nearly up to same standard as 
the saxophonists. I wasn’t very happy about the drummer 
either, but considering the handicaps it was not too bad a 
performance. When two soloists are so much better than the 
rest it puts everything out of balance. I am not sure if this 
was the best method of letting Americans hear jazz from out- 
side their country. It will be much better when they get an 
organised band from here or the continent, as in the case of 
Johnny Dankworth. A brave attempt, but it smacks too much 
of a gimmick. Incidentally, I don’t know what they mean on 
the sleeve by saying ‘ it is hoped these guys take back enough 
to teach other people the American way of life ’—a typical 
sleeve note platitude, and utter nonsense! The time has gone 
when Americans raised their eyebrows if they heard anyone 
but an American playing good jazz—there are heaps of good 
musicians these days outside the States playing excellent jazz. 
If the Americans who came here to choose musicians for 
this band had taken the trouble to hear more than they did, 
I am sure more Britishers would have been in the band. There 
are several of our musicians who play much better trumpet 
and trombone than what I heard on that record. 


“Blues From Black Rock’’. Sandy Brown. Nixa NJE 1054 
The first adjective on this sleeve is ‘adventurous’, but that 
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is the last word I’d use for that jazz. Not necessarily a bad 
record, but it is anything but adventurous. ‘It’s the kind of 
music I have great difficulty in being reasonable about, for 
when players of my own day and age and environment choose 
to try and reproduce something that is so far away from them 
they set themselves an impossible task. The other thing is 
that, as usual with bands of this nature, you get one or two 
players who seem to know what it is all about, but the rest 
are not too good. Al Fairweather for instance, would prob- 
ably do much better if he played with musicians with a little 
more subtlety. The trombonist really has only a very element- 
ary idea of playing jazz. Sandy Brown’s clarinet I understand 
is considered very good in its idiom, but it hits a blind spot 
in me, for I just find it grates. Perhaps because, having tried 
to learn to play clarinet myself, I tried not to do the things 
Sandy does, has something to do with it. - If I only had a few 
shillings left in the world and had to buy one record of this 
style—this wouldn’t be it! I suppose they’re martyrs of a 
kind, dedicating themselves to a style of music that is dead 
and gone; except for the guys who originated it. It’s miracu- 
lous the record exists, for the musicians seem oblivious to what 
is going on around them—must be a case of arrested develop- 
ment. I hope Al Fairweather, a really good trumpet player, 
will grow out of it, like Dickie Hawden did, for he can’t give 
of his best playing with a rhythm section like that behind him. 


“Tune Up’’. Max Roach. Mercury MMB 12005 

Well that had about as much relationship to jazz as doggerel 
has to poetry—reminds me of those Danny Kaye gibberish 
songs. I think gibberish is just the word to describe that! 
First of all I hate drum solos, no matter who plays them, and 
the long one on that upset me. But I was uncomfortable long 
before that for the tempos are so prohibitive that nobody can 
play anything, and the changes so frequent that nobody has 
time to think of any melodic phrases to play. It seems to me 
to be an exercise, a kind of competition to see who can keep 
5 with the tempo. The jazz content is nil, and the spirit 
of jazz completely absent. The only musical content is in the 
theme and it is played much too fast. The tenor player par- 
ticularly, has so little time to think of anything else but the 
tempo and changes, that he races through the arpeggios and 
plays nothing at all. 

This is part of the price we have to pay for mammoth 
concerts and huge audiences—flag waving! Impressive tech- 
nically, but artistically has no value at all. Don’t bother with it! 


“Let's Do It’. Bud Freeman London LTZ-N 15030 

Well I’ve got a blind spot about Bud Freeman. I can’t 
really criticize him, because when I was learning to play the 
saxophone Freeman was one of my first ideals. I learnt his 
solos note for note, and even now I kind of get paralyzed when 
he starts playing. He’s a most underrated jazzman. He was 
really original and he did something on the tenor that nobody 
else did. He played in the Coleman Hawkins era and yet did 
not copy Coleman, which was remarkable. Lester Young 
himself testified to the fact that he got more than one idea 
for his tone and style from the way Bud Freeman played. He 
seems to be a bit flabbier now than he was years ago, the 
vibrato is a little shakier and the tone somewhat softer, but 


it is still unmistakably Bud Freeman, and he still obviously 
plays good jazz. This kind of jazz generally has been left 
behind; it’s not really ‘swing age’ jazz, and it’s certainly not 
modern jazz, but a kind of residue from the Chicago period. 
Ruby Braff, never a Chicagoan, of course, is a special case; 
he plays wonderfully well and has assimilated perfectly all the 
old nuances. Freeman has a gift for getting small bands 
together that hang together and sound good. They play with 
good taste, sensitivity and the melody was an unusual one 
with good chord changes. Freeman’s playing is full of 
interest, his technique perfectly suited to his requirements and 
he still has that spark of originality. I still think he is the 
best saxophonist of that style—better even than Eddie Miller, 
tho’ there is not much in it. 


‘Farewell Blues’. Pete Fountain All Stars. Vogue EP 
Everytime I hear Farewell Blues, 1 think of that old Venuti- 
Lang record. The clarinettist (Pete Fountain) reminds me of 
Benny Goodman, but most Dixieland clarinet players have 
been inspired by Goodman at one time or another. I don’t 
know the trumpet (Al Hirt) or trombone (Abe Lincoln), 
but both were very good. The muted trumpet solo I liked 
enormously, a cunning chorus—he sounded so completely 
different from his open work in the first chorus it might have 
been a different man. The trombonist was full of beans, 
tremendous power, good technique and spirit—a fine player 
all round. Eddie Miller I have always liked—difficult to 
choose which is the better, he or Freeman. He is also an 
original player. Usually I distrust these reconstructions of old 
tunes played in the old way, but this without question really 
comes off one hundred per cent. Full of good things. 


“Bess You Is My Woman, Now’’. Rex Stewart and Cootie Williams. 
(Porgy and Bess Revisited) Warner Bros 

Well this is experimental, and you could have a discussion 
as to where the jazz begins and ends. A fine example of jazz 
musicians playing formal music and interpreting it in a jazz 
manner. Although trumpet and alto were more or less playing 
what Gershwin wrote, they gave it that indefinable jazz spirit. 
In a way it’s a good thing they didn’t try to improvise, for 
the melody is such a beautiful one—one of Gershwin’s loveliest 
and they respect that fact. How far they interpret the actual 
vocal parts of the opera is another matter. I don’t suppose 
they even bothered to think about the words when they were 
playing, as they play in the same mood throughout. I couldn’t 
really say they were successful in putting over the ideas behind 
the lyrics, for it’s just one musical mood which they don’t try 
to alter. With a string background such as that, the trumpet 
player Cootie Williams sounds rather incongruous, and I 
would like to hear the score played by a full jazz orchestra 
without strings. In fact, the inevitable thought occurs, why 
hasn’t Ellington done something like this? 

Nevertheless, and despite the strings, this is the kind of 
record I’d like to have in my collection and that for two 
reasons, one because the music of Porgy and Bess is always 
worth listening to, and two because to a saxophonist the play- 
ing of Hilton Jeffeson is always of great interest. He is still 
a really fine player. It may not be jazz all through, but what 
does it matter—it’s good music anyway. 
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Book 


THESE JAZZMEN OF OUR TIME 
by Raymond Horricks and Charles 
Fox, Benny Green, Max Harrison, 
Nat Hentoff, Ed Michel, Alun 
Morgan and Martin Williams. 


(Gollancz, 18s., 236 pp.) 


That the sixteen musicians with whom 
this book is concerned are of our time 
is indisputable. That what they play is 
jazz seems to me almost equally indis- 
putable, but whether in every case it is 
of much artistic significance is an 
altogether different matter. Yet in few 
of the essays is any serious note of 
criticism sounded. 

All of the musicians are part of the 
ageing “modern” movement. Other jazz- 
men of comparable importance like, say, 
Erroll Garner, Ray Bryant and Lucky 
Thompson, don’t fit comfortably within 
it. Nevertheless, they are as truly jazz- 
men of our time, and as truly torch- 
bearers. 

In the introductory chapter, Raymond 
Horricks refers to conformism and what 
he calls the “time-cult”. The “modern- 
ists” have been pretty well in the saddle 
for more than a decade, and there have 
been few young musicians to challenge 
their authority, but now time is running 
out. A new generation is sure to rebel, 
to demand less morbidity, less bitterness, 
less inhibition, less calculation, and less 
pretension. And where perhaps this 
book is least candid is in the matter of 
spirit. The boppers brought about much 
more than a change in the purely 
musical elements of jazz. Though they 
didn’t quite break its spirit, the 
certainly changed it. Jazz is very muc 
the expression of the needs, woes and 
joys of its makers, and compared with 
the needs, woes and joys of the jazzmen 
who preceded them, those of the boppers 
were very different—and often, in ba. 
supremely unintelligent. 

But all the men written about in this 
book, Horricks, says “have defied time”. 
This is at once an ambitious and puzzlin 
statement. Some men give time more 0 
a beating than others, but none really 
defies it. We kid ourselves into believ- 
ing that this one is ahead of his time, 
or that one behind it. He dies, and there 
he is, locked in his little niche of time, 
a freak with conformists, a conformist 
with freaks, either way contributing to 
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the character or flavour of his period. 
We are never so much smarter than our 
forbears as we believe. The achieve- 
ments of the greatest artists we know of 
—Homer, Leonardo, Shakespeare, Rem- 


‘brandt, Bach, Rodin—relative to the 


history of the world and the human race, 
have been appreciated for only a little 
span. The contempt so many “modern- 
ists’ did not hesitate to express for their 
predecessors awaits them from their 
successors. The context of jazz is ex- 
tremely narrow and most of Horricks’s 
men have conformed to the spirit of 
their time. An inability to come to 
terms with life, to face its problems, has 
already broken too many of the 
“modern” movement’s greatest talents, 
but this is tragic weakness rather than 
brave defiance. The “misplaced” musical 
genius who has been “soiled through 
contact with life in this twentieth 
century” would have been as _ surely 
soiled in the fifteenth. 

Of all the jazzmen active today, Duke 
Ellington, Louis Armstrong, 
Hawkins, Erroll Garner and, in an un- 
usual way, Trummy Young, have come 
nearest to defying time. The likeliest 
candidate in this book, I would say, is 
John Lewis. 


* * * 


The most brilliant, most critical and 
best-written chapter in the book is that 
on John Lewis by Benny Green. Had I 
heard the M.J.Q. only on records, I 
suspect I would have agreed delightedly 
with it, as any reader familiar with my 
views on jazz would expect. It happens, 
however, that I don’t agree with the 
most important aspect of Benny’s 
criticism. 

Certainly, I am not primarily impres- 
sed by the “muted, crepuscular sounds” 
of the quartet (and Benny has a lot more 
delicious phrases like that), nor by its 
contrapuntal devices, nor by the genteel 
formality of some of the compositions 
and arrangements. They are just not my 
particular cup of tea. But the piano 
solos, beginning with the one in 
“Diango”, often are. 

What Benny Green claims to be de- 
ducible from the methods of the quartet 
is that John Lewis considers improvisa- 
tion to be passé. Now while it may 
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seem that improvisation is much re- 
stricted by the frames he provides, close: 
attention at in-person performances and: 


comparison of these with familiar 
records will show that, in fact, an extra- 
ordinary amount of improvisation does. 
go on. This is even more apparent 
when the quartet plays a full concert 
lasting two hours or more. Then, at 
times, they stretch out, relax and, to use 
a dated expression, “get in the groove”. 
And it is not despite John Lewis. It is 
because of him. A very sure, propulsive 
beat comes from the piano, and the 
talents of Percy Heath and Connie Kay 
are such that the three together can be 
a remarkably exciting rhythm section. 
The emotion- filled chapter before 
Benny’s presents the customary super- 
ficial evaluation of Milt Jackson. It 
suggests that Lewis is very lucky to have 
him in the quartet, while Benny Green 
admits to feeling that Jackson is its. 
prisoner. There is no question but that 
the vibist has a distinctive musical per- 
sonality and great improvisatory abil‘ty, 
but the conception of him as full of 
soul, flame, sanctity and all that jazz, 
and of Lewis as a coldly calculating, 
restraining influence—that in my opinion 
is completely erroneous, It may derive 
from the fact that Jackson prefers a hard’ 
sound on his instrument, which is pene- 
trating even when the volume is low, 
whereas the pianist’s quiet, uncompli- 
cated and unpretentious solo style does 
not seize the attention in the same way. 
Then, too, most “modern” critics are 
astonishingly insensitive to swing, and’ 
none that I recall has remarked on the 
fact that Lewis swings more than Jack- 
son. When Benny refers to John’s being 
inadequate as a “creative jazz soloist,” I 
wonder whether he has taken this factor 
into consideration. I am old-fashioned 
enough to believe that no musician is 
creative in the jazz sense unless he 
swings, and in the way his solos build 
and swing John Lewis frequently shows 
himself quite unconfined bv a specific- 
ally “modern” attitude. He also does 
something which reminds me of Tatum. 
He will switch suddenly from a passage 
with an intense beat to one that is 
rhythmically almost limp, and vice versa. 
Such contrasts have long been something 
of a jazz expedient and they remain dis- 
turbingly effective. 
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Before leaving this subject, one or two 
other opinions of Benny Green’s are 
important and deserve attention. For 
him, “Lewis is the post-war genius of the 
jazz selling technique.” John has indeed 
been astonishingly successful in selling a 
quartet of unusual instrumentation with 
an unusual repertoire. I would suggest 
this was because he was acutely aware 
of the presence of an unusual audience 
with an unusual mentality. 

Few of us in any jazz camp will dis- 
agree with Benny that “the truly great 
jazz achievements are the great intuitive 
performances. .. .” But long meditat- 
tion on the following might, I feel, be 
very profitable in certain quarters: “ If 
the pattern of jazz improvisation has 
reached its ultimate limits, then so has 
jazz itself. Whatever the truth, no 
amount of pre-planned works can re- 
invigorate a dying art”. 

Nowhere else in the bright new world 
of this book does the possibility that jazz 
is a dying art seem for a moment to be 
entertained, but this is perhaps natural 
to a world where anything goes and jazz 
is denied any specific character. 


* * * 


Good cause or bad cause, there is 
always something admirable about en- 
thusiasm. Horricks and his aides-de- 
camp have it, but I imagine they will 
only preach to the converted, for a dip 
within this book can only strengthen the 
obduracy of those noble but ignorant 
savages who have so far rejected The 
Message. 

They, the savages, will obviously have 
mixed feelings about the commendation 
of J. J. Johnson for “taking the slide out 
of the trombone”. J.J., it seems, was 
“not content to dish the dirt in the man- 
ner of his forerunners”. (Ah, those 
despicable, dirty old forerunners!). But 
after all, there are plenty of horns with- 
out slides, including a trombone. so isn’t 
this another example of the sickening 
melting-pot philosophy, this time seeking 
to remove the identifying characteristics 
from musical instruments? 

For all their intransigeance, the sav- 
ages are, nevertheless, liable to feel 
pretty frightened in the “modern” jungle. 
T have noted, for instance, that Miles 
Davis “padded cat-footed” on page 51, 
that J.J. “moved with the controlled 
grace of a panther” on page 65, that Art 
Blakey had “a somewhat leonine face” 
on page 134, and that Quincy Jones was 
“almost an eagle” on page 205. Even if 
they face up to these menacing people, 
there are all sorts of other terrors to be 
met, as these exhibits may show: 

(a) “And slowly, dispassionately, the 

heavy green velvet curtains of the 
Salle Pleyel eddied back to their 
bases, revealing two frightened 
accompanying musicians and a 
vacant piano stool”. (p. 19). 

(b) “Once embarked on a solo, he 
could only be persuaded to end it 
by his bass player repeatedly 
flashing an aggressive light on and 
off in front of his eyes”. (p. 89). 

(c) “They are always in headlong 
flight, it seems, before the thun- 
derbolts that are hurled after them 
from the drums”.* (p. 138). 

{d) “Then there are the other trade 
marks of Blakey’s style: the long, 
momentum-gathering rolls which 


momentarily swallow the artist so 
effectively”’.* (p. 139). 

(e) “... the occasional slight hurry- 
ing of the tempo to give the im- 
pression of urgency”’.* (p. 139). 

(f) “... his brushes having a warm 
sensuous feel, as of fingers 
smoothing down a velvet dress, or 
if the mood is a sinister one, 
sliding and hissing with the 
malevolence of a _ rattlesnake”.* 
(p. 142). 

(g) “For the second, ‘You Don’t 
Know What Love Is’, a brawny 
ballad, his wire-brushes pad along 
besides Rollins all the way, whis- 
pering their advice”.* (p. 143). 

(h) “Desmond, though so pale and 
virginal tonally, distinguishes 
himself... by unreserved 
swing. ...” (p. 171). 

Illustrated here, incidentally, is Ray- 
mond Horrick’s unfortunate tendency to 
overwrite. It it a pity he does not curb 
this, for it spoils the effect of so much 
of his work. He also overdoes the 
literary allusions. Thus, in the course of 
his introductions and eight chapters, he 
quotes or refers to the following writers: 
James Joyce, Wyndham Lewis, Ezra 
Pound, Thomas Mann, James Thurber, 
Joyce Cary, Peter Quennell, E. E. Cum- 
mings, Aldous Huxley, Charles Dickens, 
Lytton Strachey, John Steinbeck, John 
Cowper Powys and Scott Fitzgerald. 
From one so widely read, a more discip- 
lined style might be expected. 

There is one quotation, however, 
which is extremely pertinent. Placed at 
the beginning of the book, it is from 
Ezra Pound and reads: “ The honest 
critic must be content to find a VERY 
LITTLE contemporary work worth 
serious attention: but he must also be 
ready to RECOGNIZE that little’. If 
my friends the savages ever get to the 
end of the book, I fear they will agree 
with Pound and recognize (in lower case) 
that very little contemporary work is 
worth serious attention. 


* * * 


My favourite chapter is that about 
“The Pastoral Man”, Jimmy Giuffre. 
(Pastoral, not nastel, not pastiche.) His 
statements, made with typical West Coast 
solemnity, for the most part state the 
obvious. Imagine his surprise when he 
“began to realize that a group or 
orchestra is made up of individual 
people”, or when he “began to see that 
each guy wants to express his own in- 
dividuality”. Growing ever more per- 
ceptive, he developed the feeling “that in 
many respects the people playing were 
more important than the instruments”. 
(Will he be the one to discover how to 
take the slide out of people?). 

Still more profound, our pastoral 
friend delivered this weighty one: “It’s 
my contention that jazz has only one 
requirement, and that is that you have 
the feeling of jazz”. You see? Jazz 
really must be like jazz, like. 

In case you wonder what age Jimmy 
is, a traitorous crony, Ralph Pena, gives 
the game away: “Shouting is for young- 
sters, and Jimmy’s really not a youngster 
any more”. Incredible. but that would 


*All distinctly preferable, you understand, to 
monotonous thud-thud-thud on the bass 
drum that was usual in previous years.’’ Are 
you listening, Chick Webb? 
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explain his sticking to the clarinet’s 
lower ‘register. 

I’m convinced Ed Michel had _ his 
tongue in his cheek when he wrote this 
hilarious chapter. He refers to the 
Giuffre-Russell duet as “highlighting” 
Columbia’s “The Sound of Jazz” album, 
when everyone knows it was the make- 
weight comic-strip; and he writes a dead- 
pan, but devastatingly accurate descrip- 
tion of Giuffre’s first Atlantic LP. 
quote: “the muttering of three forlorn 
men wandering in three lonely directions, 
and only occasionally meeting at a cross- 
roads”, Oh, play that progressive jazz! 

(Exit, riffing on a “non-pulsating 
beat’’.) 


* * * 


You might know I’ve saved the goodies 
until last. 

There’s Charles Fox on Gil Evans. 
Charles writes well and is always a 
pleasure to read. He makes this point: 
“Ellington has developed sound and 
texture mainly in order to reinforce and 
enhance the jazz he habitually plays, 
while Evans, on the other hand, tends to 
use the jazz idiom as a vehicle for his 
experiments with sound’. an 
important distinction here, one worth 
thinking about. It bears on any ques- 
tion of the music’s future in the hands 
of ‘these jazzmen of our time”. Is jazz 
to be a mere vehicle for experiments, or 
is it to be a music which experimentists 
will seek to enhance? 

Max Harrison, who is, I think, the 
most convincing and illuminating writet 
on “modern” jazz yet to appear, is 
entrusted with a relative mediocrity, 
Gerry Mulligan. Admittedly, Max re- 
gards him as “the most remarkable 
white musician of the decade” and finds 
his work “intriguing” for its “subtlety, 
indirectness and understatement’’, but as 
an honest critic he does not fail to draw 
attention to his subject’s shortcomings. 
He therefore notes the absence of “any 
strong lyrical impulse” in Mulligan’s 
work, and refers to “the limitations of 
his compositions, the somewhat narrow 
range of their emotional content, and his 
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tack of interest in such matters as tone 
colour. . . There is also this signifi- 
cant observation: “The air of smart dis- 
illusionment that surrounds interpreta- 
tions like ‘Funny Valentine’ would also 
be sympathetic to a superficially sophis- 
ticated audience”. 

Nat Hentoff writes about one of the 
more exciting characters, Charlie Mingus. 
Mingus, as his remarks about Roy 
Eldridge and Tatum show, is refresh- 
ingly broad-minded about those despic- 
able, dirty old forerunners. He is frank 
and doesn’t pose. He was happy work- 
ing with Kid Ory and liked the music— 
“until other younger musicians began 
kidding me”. Referring to his 1946-48 
phase with Hamp, he says, “Cats still 
have to go to Hampton to learn how to 
swing”. But they never seem to have 
natural cats like Lionel teaching at the 
so-called schools of jazz! 

The chapter on Sonny Rollins is by 
non-conformist Martin Williams, always 
a courageous and original writer. Who 
else in the book WoOu.w “ave dared make 
this comparison: “For how many really 
memorable single or double choruses 
are there in Parker’s records which have 
a completeness and balance in and of 
themselves? Fewer than in Lester 
Young’s, surely”. Benny Green, for 
instance, suggests that the reason why 
there were no squeaks on records by 
Hodges and Carter was that they “were 
a lot more fastidious about what masters 
were released” than Parker. Oddly 
enough, I have been on ten record 
sessions with Hodges this year and 
haven’t heard him squeak once! 

Best of the Horricks chapters is the 
last. It contains some trenchant truths 
from Quincy Jones, such as this: “In 
short, when we stop swinging, we’re 
competing with Ravel, Bartok, Stravinsky 
and a lot of other brilliant musicians on 
their own ground . .. musicians who 
easily outdo us there. Jazz must develop 
its own language”. Yet jazz already has 
its own language, a perfectly adequate 
one in which it is by no means impossible 
to say new things. The trouble is that 
we are beset by those who insist on 
inventing, and then using, trick words 
which they cannot pronounce (or swing). 

In conclusion, I would say that this 
book contains a number of illuminating 
anecdotes and a certain amount of 
original thought, but its chief value 
seems to be as a documentary testifying 
to the staggering confusion in jazz 
criteria—of our time. Stanley Dance 


AFTER HOURS POETRY 
by Jake Trussell 
(J.J., 27 Willow Vale, W.12. 7/6 post free) 


I must confess that whenever I learn 
of yet another writer attempting to 
produce jazz poems, I experience an 
acute feeling of nausea. So many poets 
and writers, including myself, have tried 
their hand and have failed dismally— 
chiefly, I think, because they have be- 
come self-conscious and, in many cases, 
obscure. Thus when the editor sent 
me Jake Trussell’s book of poems for 
review I was prepared for the worst. But 
within a few moments of picking up his 
book I knew that Mr. Trussell was not 
going to be the usual let-down. 

Not all these poems deal with jazz. 
They are, as the title implies, verses 
written in the “After Hours ”—poems 


inspired by jazz and the pleasures that the 
music has brought to Mr. Trussell. The 
author, a journalist, as well as a poet, is 
a man who obviously enjoys life to the 
full, and what is more important, can 
convey his enjoyment to others in simple 


yet telling language. He is not afraid to 
express himself in plain down-to-earth 
English (or should I say American) free 
from all cant and hypocrisy — unlike 
some of our tame poets. His comments 
on what he sees around him are at times 
amusing and yet very true. Here is his 
brief and very pithy poem “ Question ” 
Why is it 
For every woman 

Who loves a good honest lad 
There's a dozen women 

Who love even more 
Some sorry, worthless cad?” 

I wish I had the space to review this 
book at length, for a few lines cannot do 
it justice. There is so much that is 
worthy of notice. The satirically affec- 
tionate “Bourbon Street”, for example, 
or the longer “Illinois”, a beautiful por- 
trait of a Negro pianist playing in a 
“white” club. This seems to me to be an 
entirely successful poem, judged by any 
standards. 

_ It is only to be expected in a book 
with so many pieces that some of the 
material fails to measure up, but these 
are certainly in the very small minority. 
For instance, Trussell’s tribute to the 
Duke greatly disappointed me. In Elling- 
ton he has a subject worthy of his 
colourful pen, but unfortunately Mr. 
Trussell has produced a whimper instead 
of a shout of praise. “The Cancelled 
Booking” is another poem whi ch could 
have been left out. Its trite comparison 
of Gabriel with Louis Armstrong is an 
overworked idea at best. In fairness, I 
ought to mention that the piece was writ- 
ten as long ago as 1941, However, these 
small blemishes in a book so full of 
humour, gaietv and sadness—the qualities 
that go tc make up life—are unimport- 
ant. What matters is the fact that Mr. 
Trussell has something to say and says it 
well. His book will give many hours of 
delight to those who have learned to live, 
rather than to exist—to those who hav2 
danced all night to a real jazz band, and 
to all those who are prepared to express 
what they feel. Those who follow the 
cult of the cool will, I fear. find nothing 
here, but they are lost to life already, so 
it makes no real difference. 

Derrick Stewart-Baxter 


THE JAZZ SCENE 
by Francis Newton 
(MacGibbon & Kee, pp. 303. Illus. 15s.) 


The only “best” books on jazz are 
those that mirror most closely the indi- 
vidual reader’s own views. As a warning 
then, this reviewer’s favourites are 
Borneman’s “The Anthropologist Looks 
At Jazz”, Mezz’s “Reallv The Blues”. 
Hentoff’s “Hear Me Talkin’”. Lomax’s 
“Mr. Jellv Roll” and Big Bill’s ¢Big 
Bill Blues”. This being the case. I find 
myself a little pernlexed bv Francis 
Newton’s recent offering. He makes 
many observations that coincide with 
my own opinons on jazz vet, infuriat- 
ingly. like the reluctant bride who has 
read all the books but doesn’t want to 
commit herself, he resists the temptation 
to draw even the most obvious conclu- 
sions . . . and when he does draw them 
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they are usually at variance with the 
evidence he has compiled. 

In his introduction, the author states 
that he is “‘no expert”. He follows this 
with an admission that he has “picked 
peoples’ brains’”—and he is not kidding. 
Throughout the historical chapters which 
open the book he hovers over his subject, 
dropping morsels of information (and 
occasional bricks) for possible edification 
of the “intelligent layman”. The whole 
section might easily be a precis of Mar- 
shall Stearns’ work on the subject in 
“The Story of Jazz”. 

A chapter on “Extension” (of jazz 
styles) is better, but proceeds unsteadily. 
New Orleans is acknowledged as “the 
cradle of jazz” but “New Orleans as a 
style had virtually no lineal descendants” 
(p. 52). This is not really true. The 
New Orleans ensemble style, admittedly, 
was killed off by such occurrences as 
Newton later mentions (e.g. “King Oliver 
was prevailed upon to try a couple of 
saxophones in the early 20’s because 
another band was attracting customers 
with the instruments’). But, as Rudi 
Blesh has long insisted, New Orleans jazz 
is more than merely an ensemble style— 
it is a way of individual playing and it 
is this aspect that has had the far- 
reaching influences. For instance, listen 
to Ellington or Henderson before the 
arrival of Louis Armstrong, Lonnie 
Johnson, Barney Bigard, and the other 
New Orleans and New Orleans inspired 
musicians. Also, there were many, 
especially in Chicago, who _ patterned 
their individual, and often their 
ensemble, styles on those of the New 
Orleans players — Jimmy  O’Bryant, 
Gerald Reeves. Ed Allen. George Mit- 
chell, Jimmy Cobb, Darnell Howard and 
Jabbo Smith, to name but a few. 

It has become fashionable of late to 
minimise the influence and worth of 
New Orleans jazz, and Newton seems 
inclined to go along with the fashion. 
This despite the favourable verdicts to 
which his own reasoning leads him. This 
is a prime example of the subjective 
betraying the ob’ective, of the judge 
ignoring the evidence he himself has 
collected, because of some private pre- 
judice. Perhaps one of the reasons for 
this is that the author has insufficient 
knowledge of the idiom (Kaiser Marshall 
was not an “old New Orleans drummer”; 
traditional jazz is not strictly 2/4 music, 
as twenty minutes with George Lewis 
and King Oliver would have quickly 
shown. Whilst the drummer often 
emphasises the off-beat—not the “on” as 
inferred on page 132—the remainder of 
the rhythm invariably play flowing 4/4 
time). However, I also suspect that 
Newton is a bit of a musical snob. No 
critic who discovered jazz as long ago 
as 1933 likes to admit that the youngsters 
might have outdistanced him; and not 
even Newton, a Socialist writer, can 
bring himself to side with the people 
(and the “Rooseveltian intellectual fans’) 
who have chosen traditional jazz (and 
not only that of New Orleans) in spite 
of the business set-up that would have 
sold them anything from Perry Como to 
Chet Baker instead. For example, with- 
out drawing—or, indeed, recognising— 
any line between skiffle and traditional 
jazz, or between rhythm-and-blues and 
rock’n’roll. he closes the “Extension” 
charter with the words, “The public for 
skiffle and rock’n’roll is wholly adolescent 
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or sub-adolescent”. Not for our sort of 
skiffie and rock’n’roll it isn’t. Further 
proof of this outlook is that in a book 
on the current jazz scene George Lewis 
is mentioned only twice, and then in 
passing. Even Norman Granz rates him 
higher than that. Finally, who but some- 
one completely ignorant as to the nature 
of New Orleans jazz could endorse the 
statement that “unembattled, happy, 
almost complacent is not a bad descrip- 
tion of old-style New Orleans music” ? 
Like the complacent horns of Elmer 
Talbert and Mutt Carey, for instance? 
Or happy old De De Pierce? Or un- 
embattled Johnny Dodds? Or “poor old 
Bunk Johnson”, who is not even worth 
listening to, according to Newton. 

This attitude pervades the entire book 
— unfortunately —for the author has 
many good things to say, and his obser- 
vations are often sharp and_ search- 
ing. His comments on modern jazz in 
relation to its social surroundings are 
particularly lucid, and his dealings with 
the blues are always fair and full of 
reverence. 

The best chapters are thos? which 
investigate the part played by big busi- 
ness and popular music in shaping and 
directing jazz since the 20’s. Here the 
Author covers territory that less politi- 
cally minded writers have not explored 
in print, although no doubt most of the 
facts are well known to those who keep 
their eyes and ears open. The section on 
“People” is also excellent, although it is 
of necessity, owing to lack of statistics, 
rather superficial, and we come up 
against the old snobbery again with 
regards the jazz revival. 


For the snippets of common-sense 
criticism that are scattered throughout, 
and for the latter chapters, the 
book is worth obtaining. Had Newton 
been more of an “expert” and concen- 
trated more on the “Jazz and Big Busi- 
ness” theme, it might well have proved 
indispensable. 

There are some good photographs, but 
those by Roger Mayne are disappointing 
—he was in the right places but used the 
wrong technique. Flash-guns, except in 
the hands of a talented few such as Mili 
and Adelman, have long been the curse 
of jazz photography. 

Tony Standish 


DICTIONARY OF JAZZ 
Hugues Panassié & Madeleine Gautier 
(Jazz Book Club, pp. 288) 

Someday, when we are further removed 
in time from the factional differences 
that now beset us, we might have a 
comprehensive jazz encyclopedia, con- 
taining all the diverse information now 
available in such works as “Encyclopedia 
of Jazz’, “Jazz Directory”, “Jazz: New 
Orleans”, “Dictionary of Jazz’, etc. 
Until then, we must make do with the 
individual volumes, of which Hugues 
Panassié’s “Dictionary”, now available 
from the Jazz Book Club, is one of the 
best—but only from a traditional-main- 
stream point of view. M. Panassié’s 
antipathy towards the moderns is well 
known, and those who really believe the 
Miles Davis album titles will find few of 
their heroes included. There are incon- 
sistencies in Panassié’s dogma, and the 
charlatans of the critical world often go 


to great lengths to discredit him because 
of them, yet within his chosen field his 
knowledge is tremendous. So if we take 
his book for what it is rather than what 
it might have been we find that he has 
supplied names, instruments played, 
birthplaces, deathplaces (when applic- 
able), representative recordings and pot- 
ted biographies of some 1500 old-schoo! 
musicians and singers, from the famous 
Louis Armstrong to such little known 
performers as Al Hayes and blues man 
William Weldon. 

There is room for a more exhaustive 
study in this field—something after the 
fashion of Charter’s “Jazz: New Orleans” 
—but this would have to be undertaken 
by a person on-the-spot. In the mean- 
time, the “Dictionary of Jazz” is indis- 
pensable and, at Book Club prices, a real 


bargain. 
Tony Standish 


DISCOGRAPHIES 


An excellent series of discographies by 
Jorgen Jepson has recently been pub- 
lished by Debut Records of Denmark. 
Artists so far covered are Count Basie, 
Miles Davis, Stan Kenton and Duke 
Ellington, the last named being split into 
three volumes dated 1925-37; 1937-47; 
1947-59. The booklets are cleanly pro- 
duced and, in addition to the disco- 
graphical matter, contain short  bio- 
graphical notes by Knud H. Ditlevsen. 

The books are priced at five shillings 
each and can be obtained from Brande 
Boghandel, P. Westergaard, Giro 37085, 
Brande, Denmark. 

Sinclair Traill 
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MICK MULLIGAN 
“Meet Mick Mulligan’ 


NJL 21 (12 inch L.P.) 


IAN MENZIES and his 
CLYDE VALLEY STOMPERS 


“Swingin? Seamus” 


NJE 1071 (7 inch E.P.) 


RECORD OF THE MONTH 


TIMES 


SYDNEY BECHET 


“Concert a Bruxelles” 


NPL 28006 (12 inch L.P.) 


CHRIS BARBER 
“Chris Barber Jazz Parade” Vol. 2 


NJE 1073 (7 inch E.P.) 


PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD., 10A CHANDOS STREET, W.I 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


Joe Turner 

A brief continuation: Having written 
much on Turner last month, I hope I 
will be forgiven if I once more devote a 
portion of my space to this artist. Every- 
one seems to be agreed that Joe’s best 
work in recent years is contained on the 
superb Boss Of The Blues LP, and I 
would be the last one to deny this. How- 
ever, I am glad to say that there is yet 
another magnificent LP issued in the 
States on Savoy which must rate a very 
close second. Accompanied by a small 
group (the personnel almost completely 
unknown) Joe sings the blues ip his very 
best manner. The Pete Johnson piano 
style on some tracks may fool many; it 
is, in fact, Ellsworth Liggett, the young 
man Pete mentioned in his article last 
month. His hard-driving piano (not 
quite so forceful as Johnson) can be 
heard on such items as Howlin’ Wind, 
Hollywood Bed (another rich version of 
Cherry Red), I’m Still In The Dark, etc. 
Liggett should be recorded more often. 
Virile piano such as his is all too rare 
in these days of one-handed tinklers. 

I believe that the Pye group now have 
the rights to issue from the Savov cata- 
logue. Perhaps they would consider this 
fine record if in doubt about what to 
release. It would delight all Turner 
fans, and would I am sure, sell as well, 
if not better than Boss. In the mean- 
while, any readers who feel like ordering 
direct from the States might like to know 
the catalogue number: MG-14012. 


Big “T” Tyler 
Sadie Green/King Kong. 
Vogue V9079 
Tyler, a modern blues man, had his 
eye firrmgly fixed on the juke box market 
when he made these trivial and rather 
boring titles. A good, if unstable. band 
swings along behind him and does its 
best to put some life into the dull routine 
pieces. Yet Tyler himself has a good 
voice and obviously knows a lot about 
the blues. He reminds me of Jimmy 
Witherspoon or Joe Turner on an off 
night. I am afraid the disc cannot be 
recommended, but I would like to hear 
Big “T”™ singing something a little less 
frantic. For those who are still brave 
enough to spin the record I would sug- 
gest they listen to the Sadie Green side. 


Eddie “Mr. Cleanhead” Vinson 
Jump and Grunt Blues/Queen Bee. 
Vogue V2023 
Eddie Vinson has been singing the 


blues and playing his sax for quite a 


while. He has always been one of the 
better rhythm-and-blues men, and his 
fine little band should be better known. 
Jump and Grunt is somewhat marred by 
the grunting of Vinson, but there are 
some good solos by tenor, trumpet and 
trombone, the latter growling away as if 
he had just left the Ellington brass sec- 
tion. Eddie’s alto is also well to the 
fore. Queen Bee is devoted to Vinson 
singing the blues—and very well he does 
this. The lyrics are of superior quality 
and the band plays remarkably well 
throughout. Once again the tenor man 
shines. A really good rhythm-and-blues 
disc. We could do with more from “Mr. 
Cleanhead”. 


Dinah Washington 


“Dinah Washington Sings The Biues”. 
Side 1: Evil Gal Blues; 1 Know How To 
Do It; Baby Get Lost; Trouble In 
Mind; Fat Daddy; TV Is The Thing. 
Side 2: Salty Papa Blues; New Blowtop 
Blues; Gamblers Blues; Don’t Hold It 
Against Me; Long John; Homeward 


Bound, 
Mercury MPL 6519 


‘Dinah Washington At Newport”. 
One track on this EP is a blues— 
Backwater Blues. Other titles are Lover 

Come Back To Me and All Of Me. 
Mercury YEP9501 


Several titles on a Top Rank LP 
entitled “Blues”. These are Blues For 
A Day; Rich Man Blues; All Or Noth- 
ing; Beggin’ Mama_ Blues; Chewin' 
Mama Blues; Pacific Coast Blues; Wise 
Woman Blues (acc. by Lucky Thomp- 
son’s All Stars). Other Tracks by Betty 


Roche 
Top Rank RX 3006 


In her early days Dinah sang almost 
exclusively blues, but in her later years 
she broadened her range considerably to 
include the better pops and, of course, 
jazz standards. She is undeniably a very 
fine artist. However, it is her blues sing- 
ing with which we are concerned. I 
have always felt that one must live with 
the blues—sing them almost exclusively 
that is, if one wants to get under the 
surface and bring out all that is hidden 
away. It is therefore not surprising that 
Miss Washington was a better singer of 
blues in her early recordings, when she 
was singing them most of the time. 
MPL 6519 contains tracks from her re- 
cordings of the ‘forties, and here she 
seems very much at ease. While not to 
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be compared with the great female blues 
singers, she has a knack of producing 
a very effective blues and in most cases 
the lyrics she uses are well above aver- 
age. Some of the songs on the LP in 
question are very good, and extremely 
funny. Long John should not be 
played to one’s maiden aunt or, for that 
matter, the vicar when he comes for a 
cup of tea. After this Miss Washington 
should be able to get away with any- 
thing. 

RX 3006 is not so successful. Dinah 
sounds much more like the competent 
artist she has become and there is a lack 
of feeling for the idiom. While once 
again we hear some attractive lyrics, the 
songs are not put over with the same 
conviction as the Mercury LP. 


The EP can be recommended for 
Backwater—Dinah is back to her old 
form, perhaps stimulated by the presence 
of a responsive audience. Lover and 
All Of Me are good examples of her jazz 
singing. It was a great pity that sh> was 
unable to make the trip over here this 
year for the Jazz Festival. However, she 
has since worked in London and those 
who heard her were very impressed. 


I would like to bring to the notice of 
readers, Topic’s Music Of New Orleans 
—The Dance Halls. This contains some 
wonderful blues singing by Billie Pierce 
who, with her husband Dee Dee on 
trumpet, produces some of the finest 
archaic blues I have ever heard. This 
series, made by Sam Charters, is the 
most important to come out of New 
Orleans since the first Bunk Johnsons. 
The next volume is due out in October. 
I hope that all readers interested in New 
Orleans music will support Top‘e. 
Volume two does not concern this 
column, but lovers of brass band music 
will be delighted, for it features the 
music of The Eureka Brass Band. 

The Primitive Piano LP, too, contains 
Billie Pierce singing and playing; other 
magnificent tracks are by Speckled Red 
and James “Bat The Humming Bird” 
Robinson. The latter sings and plays 
most movingly. He died a few months 
after making this. A sad loss. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


195. Arctic Jazz 


A request for the personnel of The 
Seven Little Polar Bears has been re- 
ceived from Michael Leigh of Ipswich 
who recently found a recording by this 
group of Mississippi Mud (2970) on 
Dominion A27. A _ friend of Mr. 
Leigh’s is convinced that this group 
features both Eddie Lang and Bix 
Beiderbecke and I am sorry to have to 
disprove his theory. Brian Rust, who 
has recently returned from a trip to New 
York City, Chicago and New Orleans, 
tells me that The Seven Little Polar 
Bears was a Harry Reser group featuring 
Reser, bj; Tommy Gott or Hymie Far- 
berman, tpt; Sammy Lewis, tbn; Larry 
Abbott, clt. alt, kazoo; Norman Yorke, 
ten; Bill Wirges, p; Johnny Johnstone, 
bs-sx, tu; Tom Stacks, d, vcl. The record- 
ing was made in New York City in the 
spring of 1928. 


196. Down Under Jazz 


_ Information concerning various record- 
ings made by Graeme Bell and his asso- 
ciates has been requested by John 
Marshall of Dewsbury. Ugly Child and 
Smoky Mokes on Australian Parlophone 
G25116 and The Lizard and That Wood- 
bourne Strut on G25115 were all re- 
corded at Homebush, Sydney on April 
11, 1947 by Roger Bell, cnt; Ade Mons- 
borough, tbn (and clt in first title only); 
Geoff Kitchen, clt; Graeme Bell, p; Lou 
Silbereisen, bs; Russ Murphy, d. The 
Same personnel with Don Roberts re- 
placing Kitchen and with Jack Varney, 
bj: added recorded Darktown Strutters’ 
Ball and Square Dance on Nixa 1101. 
The first title was recorded in Paris on 
February 21, 1948 and originally re- 
leased on French Pacific HC 90004 and 
the second title was recorded in Paris on 
May 12, 1948 and originally released on 
French Pacific HC90012. dHe'lo Jim 
Eadie and Tell the Boys You Saw Me 
by Lazy Ade and His Late Hour Hounds 
on Tempo A103 were both recorded in 
Hobart, Tasmania on September 30, 
1949 and the matrix numbers are GB156 
and GBIS7 respectively. The Late Hour 
Hounds consisted of Ade Monsborouzh 
tpt, clt, alt (first title only), vcl (second 
title only): Tom Pickering, clt; Graeme 
Bell, p; Bud Baker, bj, g; Lou Silber- 
eisen, bs; Roger Bell, wbd. I believe 
that these were recorded for the Austra- 
lian Swaggie label though the Tempo 
issue is the original one. Back to the 
Bell band again for Black and Tan Fan- 
tasy on .Australian Parlophone A7786. 
This was recorded in Sydney on April 
24, 1952 by Roger Bell, tpt; Deryck 


Bentley, tbn; Don Roberts, clt; Ade 
Monsborough, alt; Graeme Bell, p; Bud 
Baker, bj; Lou Silbereisen, tu; Johnny 
Sangster, d. The reverse of this disc by 
Graeme Bell’s Ragtime Four was re- 
corded at the same session by the 
rhythm section only with Silbereisen 
playing bass. 


174. “Assorted Questions 


As I expected Carlos de Radzitzky of 
Brussels has been able to clear up the 
mystery of Black Rose Blues which was 
the only unsolved item on the Plymouth 
LP. This title comes from the first LP 
issued on the Innovation en Jazz labe! 
which was also supervised by Carlos de 
Radzitzky. The band was the one 
featured regularly at the club la Rose 
Noire, the only jazz club in Brussels. 
The personnel is Henri Carels, tpt; 
Roger Asselbergh, clt, bar; Nicolas Klet- 
chowski, bs; Jean Fanis, p; Leon 
“Bodache” Demeuldre, d; and the session 
took place in Brussels on May 2, 1955. 
Frank Dutton has sent in some infor- 
mation and comments on other items 
which appeared under this paragraph. 
For the Oliver Naylor recording of 
Slowin’ Down Blues he gives the record- 
ing date as late June, 1925. The per- 
sonnel for St. Louis Blues by the Mis- 
sissippi Trio on Piccadilly 490 is prob- 
ably Andy Sanella, clt; Frank Banta, p: 
Fred van Eps, g, bj; and it was recorded 
circa 1927/28 in New York City. Re- 
garding The Yale Blues (N95210) and 
Deep River Blues (N95219) by Hal Rad- 
ford’s Dance Orchestra on Perfect P331, 
Frank Dutton writes that the N90009 
series of matrix numbers are of English 
origin and would have been recorded in 
London about 1927. Personnel is un- 
known but is probably a_ contingent 
from some of the best dance bands of 
the time. Chloe (W400671) by the 
Tampa Blues Artists on Parlophone 
P183 was recorded around May 9. 1928 
in New York City and features Mannie 
Klein, tpt; Ed Lang, g: Seger Ellis, vel. 
I Still Remember You (W400574) by the 
same band was recorded around April 2, 
1928 in New York City but the personnel 
is quite unknown. 


197. Sinatra Discography 


Luiz Carlos de Nascimento Silva 
writes a “Jazz and Popular’ column in 
a magazine published in Rio de Janeiro 
and is preparing a Frank Sinatra disco- 
graphy. He is interested in any infor- 
mation concerning Sinatra recordings, 
especially V discs and alternate takes. If 
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any readers would like to assist with 
this discography they should write to 
him at Rua Maestro Francisco Braga, 
170—ap. 304, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 


198. T. Toll and Jazz Bo 


T. E. Bidwell of Dulwich, S.E.22, has 
asked for personnel details of Shoe 
Shine Boy (E7718) and Robins and 
Roses (E7719) by “T” Toll’s Swingtown 
Five on Parlophone R2256 and for 
My Honey’s Lovin’ Arms (149) and 
Cuddle Up Blues (150) by Jazz Bo’s 
Carolina Serenaders on Cameo 218. The 
first disc was made by a group of 
American collegiate musicians who were 
on holiday in London during the sum- 
mer of 1936 and the personnel was 
Alfred Knapp, tpt; Rocque Dominick, 
clt, ten; Max Wiegand, p; Evan Mcore, 
g: Ted Toll, d, vcl. At this same session 
they also recorded Christopher C lum- 
bus (E7722) and Farewell Blues (E7720) 
which were issued on Parlophone R2267. 
Jazz Bo’s Carolina Serenaders was a 
pseudonym for the Original Memphis 
Five and therefore the personnel is prob- 
ably Phil Napoleon, tpt; Miff Mole, tbn; 
Jimmy Lytell, clt; Frank Signorelli, p; 
Jack Roth, d. A third question sent in 
by Mr. Bidwell is for the personnel of 
Three’s A Crowd, a trio of clarinet, 
piano and guitar who recorded We Want 
Five and That's Got ’em on Bluebird 
10014. As I have no information about 
this trio perhaps some reader can assist 
him. 


172. Blue Belle of Chicago 


I have now received some comments 
and information about the recordings 
made by blues singer Blue Belle. Frank 
Dutton agrees with the recording dates 
which [ gave but says that Crying For 
Daddy Blues (W80821A) and High 
Water Blues (80822A) were possibly re- 
corded in St. Louis and not Chicago. 
Frank Dutton may be correct about the 
location for these two titles as I have 
received a letter from Harrison Smith of 
New York City in which he states that 
Blue Belle was discovered in St. Louis 
by Victoria Spivey in 1926 and arranged 
for her to record with Okeh. Harrison 
Smith writes “Tunes are no doubt by 
Vic (Victoria Spivey) who played piano 
for the session.” This seems to clear up 
the identity of the pianist but Mr. Smith 
is wrong about the composer of the four 
titles which I have in my collection. The 
two titles mentioned above are com- 
posed by Martin (this is almost certainly 
Sara Martin) but Boa Constrictor Blues 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Larry Adler (with John Kirby orch.) (12inLP.— 
M) DECCA DL-8908 
Charlie Barnet. TRIBUTE TO HARRY JAMES. 
(M) CROWN 5114 
Eddie ‘‘Lockjaw’’ Davis. UPTOWN. (Davis, ten; 
unknown, org, d.) Mean To Me/AIl God’s 
Chillun; This Can't Be Love/ All Of You/ 
If | Were A Bell/Night And Day/Together/ 
Fireball/Yesterdays/Small Hotel/Happy Whist- 
ler KING 606 
Maxwell Davis (with Basie’s Men). COMPOSED 
BY COUNT BASIE (M) CROWN S511! 
Danny Barker. THE FABULOUS BANJO OF 
D.B. (Barker, bjo, with unknown rhythm and 
cit.) (M) PERIOD SPL 1205 
Sidney Bechet. (reissues, including the sides 
made with Noble Sissle) 
BRUNSWICK BL 54048 
Slim Gaillard. RIDES AGAIN. Lady Be Good/ 
1! Don’t Stand A Ghost Of A Chance/How 
High The Moon/Slim’s Cee/One Minute Of 
Flamenco For Three Minutes Chicken Rhythm/ 
| Love You/Tall And Slim/Blue Heaven/ 
Thunderbird / Walkin’ And Cookin’ Blues/ 
Sukiyaki Cha Cha/Don’t Blame Me 
DOT DLP 3190 
Pete Fountain. NEW ORLEANS. (Fountain, clit, 
with rhythm) Saints/Sleepy Time Down South/ 
Basin Street/etc. (M) 
CORAL CRL 57282 
Benny Golson AND THE PHILADELPHIANS. 
(Golson, ten; Lee Morgan, tpt; Ray Bryant, 
p; Percy Heath, bs; Philly Joe, d.) You’re Not 
The Kind/Blues On My Mind/Stablemates/ 
Thursday's Theme/Afternoon In Paris/Calgary 
(S&M) UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4020 
GREAT SWING BANDS OF THE 40's. (Various 
groups) AUDIOLAB AL1530 
Fletcher Henderson. COOL FEVER. (details not 
known) (M&S) URANIA UJ 1212 
Al Hibbler REMEMBERS. (Hibbler, vel, acc. 
Jack Pleis orch.) I'll Never Smile Again/Sin- 
ner Kissed An Angel/etc. DECCA DL 8862 
Milt Jackson. BAGS’ OPUS. (Jackson, vib; Art 
Farmer, tpt; Benny Golson, ten; Tommy Flan- 
agan, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Connie Kay, d.) 
il Wind/Blues For Diahann/Afternoon In 
Paris/| Remember Clifford/Thinking Of You/ 
Whisper Not (M) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4022 
James & HIS NEW SWINGIN’ BAND. 
(Details unknown, but tunes include M Squad 
Theme/Too Close For Comfort/Get Off The 


Stand.) (S&M) M-G-M E3778 
Budd Johnson Orch. All Alone/For Sentimental 
Reasons CRAFT 116 


Johnny Martel. (Piano solos, including | Cover 
The Waterfront/Crazy Rhythm/Balcony Rock/ 
Four/How Deep Is The Ocean) GONE 5005 

Lou McGarity. SOME LIKE IT HOT. (McGarity, 
tbn; Dick Cary, p, tpt; George Barnes, g; Jack 
Lesburg, bs; Don Marino, d.) Some Like It 
Hot/By The Beautiful Sea/Stairway To The 
Stars/Sweet Sue/Sheltering Wanna Be 
Loved/La Cumparsita/Through With Love/ 


RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Runnin’ Wild/Sugar Bl./Sweet Georgia Brown 
(S$) JUBILEE SDjLP 1108 
Bud Powell. LONELY ONE. (M) 
VERVE MGV 8301 
Don Redman. DIXIELAND IN HIGH SOCIETY. 
(Redman, sop; Buster Bailey, cit; Taft Jor- 
dan, Yank Lawson, tpts; Cutty Cutsall, Frank 
Saracco, tbns; Moe Wechsler, p; Lloyd Trot- 
man, bs; Harry London, tu; Al Caiola, bjo; 
James Crawford, d.) High Society/Diga Diga 
Do/Copenhagen/I'm Forever Blowing Bubbles/ 
After You've Gone/San/National Emblem 
March/Milneberg Joys/ Alice Blue Gown/The 
World Is Waiting For The Sunrise/Wang 
Wang BI./Chinatown, My Chinatown. (S&M) 
ROULETTE 25070 
Artie Shaw. THE MUSIC OF THE GRAMERCY 5. 
(M&S) EDISON INTERNATIONAL 502 
Eugene Smith. GROOVIN’ AT THE EMBERS. 
(S&M) GONE GLP 5002 
THE TROMBONES, INC. (with Cleveland, Coker, 
Brookmeyer, and 27 other  trombonists) 
Neckbones/Dues Blues/Long Before | Knew/ 


Soft Winds/ Tee Jay/Lassus Trombone/It’s All’ 
Right With Me/Polka Dots And Moon Beams/ 
Old Moon/Impossible/Heat Wave. 
(S&M) WARNER BROS WS 1272 
George Williams. SWING CLASSICS IN HI Fi. 
(personnels include Art Farmer, Ernie Royal, 
Joe Newman, Al Cohn, Gene Quill, Freddie 
Greene, Charlie Persip, Frank Rehack, Nick 
Travis, Don Lamond, Hank Jones, George 
Duvivier, etc., etc.) Marie/Flying Home/ 
Boogie Rockawoogie/Back Bay Shuffle/Breakin’ 
In A Pair Of Shoes/Empty Jug/Drum Boogie/ 
One For My Baby/Pompton Turnpike/The 
Breeze And 1/‘‘A"’ Train/Endville Chorus. (M) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 3027 

Mary Lou Williams. Chunk-a-lunk Jug Parts I 
& 2 SUE 715 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Gene Allison. If Things Don't Change/Goodbye 
CHAMPION 1008 


‘Lead Belly’s Last Sessions 
Side | and 2 MLP 12-113 


Mr. Acker Bilk At His Best 


MELODISC present 


FIRST GREAT RELEASE FROM THE COMMODORE CATALOGUE 
Billie Holiday Memorial Album—12inLP. 
Yesterdays — | Gotta Right To Sing The Blues — I'll Be Seeing You — I'll 
Get By — 1 Cover The Waterfront — Lover Come Back To Me — Strange 
Fruit — She’s Funny That Way — How Am | To Know — Fine and Mellow 
— My Old Flame — On The Sunny Side Of The Street 


Bunk Johnson & His New Orleans Jazz Band—Featuring George Lewis— 


Thriller Rag — When | Leave The World Behind — Weary Blues — Franklin 
Street Blues — Blue Bells Goodbye — Big Chief Battle Axe — Sobbin’ 
Blues — Dusty Rag — Kaaka Hula Hickey Dula — Shine — Sometimes My 
Burden 4s So Hard To Bear — Sobbin’ Blues No. 2. 


and also 
THE BEST FROM THE FOLKWAYS LABEL 


Tin. 45-RPM EXTENDED PLAY 


Gladiolus Rag — Darkness on the Delta 
Swing Low Sweet Chariot — Careless Love 
EPM 7-101 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD., 


Telephone: COVent Garden 2931. 


MLP 12-111 


12inLP. MLP 12-112 


MLP 12-114 


Side 3 and 4 


| Mr. Acker Bilk & His 
| Paramount Jazz Band 
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‘The Bibletone Gospel Singers. Jesus/i Heard A 


Voice AVANT 065 
Bobby Blue Bland. Is it Real/Someday 
DUKE 310 


Ruth Brown. | Don’t Know/Papa Daddy 
ATLANTIC 2035 
‘Link Davis And The Cajuns. Permit Bliues/Air- 
liner TANKER 715 
Bobby Day. Ain't Gonna Cry No More/Love Is 
A One Time Affair CLASS 255 
‘Dixie Humming Birds. | Love Jesus/Nobody 
Knows The Trouble I've Seen/He'll Do The 

Same For You/etc. (M) 

PEACOCK PLP 100 
‘Howlin’ Wolf. HOWLIN AT MIDNITE (12inLP. 
—titles unknown) CHESS 1434* 
The Internes. What Can | Do For Jesus?/I've 
Been In The Storm VEE JAY 878 
Otis Rush. My Baby’s A Good 'Un/All Your 
Love COBRA 5032* 
“The Staple Singers. UNCLOUDY DAY. Let Me 
Ride/Help Me lesus/Had A Dream/etc. (M) 
VEE JAY LP 5000 
Joe Turner. Careless Love/Got You On My Mind 
ATLANTIC 2034 
Leroy Washington. Gimme My Rights/Chinatown 


Gal EXCELLO 2161* 
‘Larry Williams. My Baby’s Got Soul/Every Day 
| Wonder CHESS 1736* 


Little Milton. I’m  Trying/Strange Dreams 
(‘Southern styled blues’’—Billboard ) 
BOBBIN 112* 
Kenny Martin. Ask Me/Is It All Over 
FEDERAL 12362 
“MOUNTAIN MUSIC, BLUEGRASS STYLE. (with 
Smiley Hobbs, Tex Logan, Don Stover, Chubby 
Anthony, Earl Taylor, Bob Baker and the Pike 
County Boys, etc.) (M) 
FOLKWAYS FA 2318 
Little Junior Parker. Blue Letter/Stranded 
DUKE 309* 
LATE ADDITIONS: 
‘Kip Anderson. | Wanna Be The One/The Home 
Fires Are Brighter VEE-JAY 325* 
‘Count Basie. BREAKFAST DANCE. (recorded 
‘live’ May 31, 1959 in Miami) 
ROULETTE 52028 


Professor Harold Boggs. When It Hits You/ 
Swing Wide Open NASHBORO 647* 
Eddie Bo. Hey There, Baby/! Need Someone 
RIC 962 
Dave Brubeck. GONE WITH THE WIND. (with 
Desmond, Morello, Wright) Gone With The 
Wind/Georgia On My Mind/Shortnin’ Bread/ 
etc. COLUMBIA CL 1347 
Dee Clark. (12inLP.) ABNER LP 2000 
Cozy Cole. D Natural Blues/Strange 


KING 5242 

Barbara Dane. LIVIN’ WITH THE BLUES. 

(S&M) BARBARY COAST DLP 3177 
Bill Doggett. BIG CITY DANCE PARTY. 

KING LP 641 


Eddie Condon. THAT TODDLIN’ TOWN. (de- 
tails not known (S&M) 
WARNER BROS WS 1315 
The Consolers. Every Christian Mother/Help Me 
To Understand NASHBORO 646 
Will Davis. HAVE MOOD WILL CALL. (Davis, 
p; William Austin, bs; Oliver Jackson, d.) 
(12inLP.-M (M) SUE LP 1011 
Bo Diddley. Say, Man/The Clock Strikes Twice 
CHECKER 931 
Miles Davis. KIND OF BLUE. (12inLP.) 
COLUMBIA CL 1355 
FAMOUS HITS OF MACEO PINKARD. (sung 
by Dolores Andrews, Daisy Banks, Vic Carlo 
and the Edgar Battle Singers, with Sticks 
Evans orch.) BROADWAY 112 
Jimmy Reed. ROCKIN WITH REED. (12inLP.— 
M VEE-JAY LP 1008* 
JIMMY REED. (12inLP.—M) 
VEE-JAY LP 1004* 
Slim Harpo. You'll Be Sorry One Day/One More 
Day EXCELLO 2162* 
John "hin Hooker. I'M JOHN LEE HOOKER. 
(12inLP.—M ) VEE-JAY LP 1007* 
Fletcher Henderson. COOL FEVER. (with Rex 
Stewart, Taft Jordan, Benny Morton, J. C. 
Higginbotham, Emmett Berry, etc.) Sugarfoot 
Stomp/Wrappin’ It Up/King Porter Stomp/ 
Honeysuckle/etc. (S&M) 


Jimmy Reed. 


URANIA USD2012 
Mahalia Jackson. GREAT GETTIN’ UP MORN- 
ING. Tell The World/! Found The Answer/ 


His/etc. (S&M) COLUMBIA CL 1343 
Ella and Buddy Johnson. GO AHEAD AND 
ROCK. (S&M) ROULETTE R-25085 
Big Jay McNeely. IN THREE-D. (M) 
KING 650 


Thad Jones. MOTOR CITY SCENE. (oth Billy 
Mitchell, Al Grey, Paul Chambers, Elvin 
Jones) UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4025 

eri Richard. Troubles Of The os Me, 

ND 1057 

‘Matlock. DIXIE STORY 1 and 2. 
(S&M) WARNER BROS WS 1317, 1318 

Artie Shaw. SWINGS SHOW TUNES. (reissues 
from 1938, 39, 45) CAMDEN CAL 515 

Jimmy ral Take A Chance On Me/Big Chief 
Hug Um IMPERIAL 5603 

ovum John Sellers. BIG BOAT UP THE RIVER. 
(S&M) MONITOR MP 505 

Tab Smith. Nearness Of You/Because Of You 

CHECKER 933 

Jimmy Smith. THE SOUNDS OF JIMMY SMITH. 
(12inLP.—titles not known) 

BLUE NOTE 1556 

Lonesome Sundown. Gonna Stick To You/If You 
See My Baby EXCELLO 2168* 

The Soul Seekers. It’s So High/Mother Take 
Your Rest CUB 9044 

Sonny Terry and Brownie McGhee. (M) 

ROULETTE R25074 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include, Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, Sidney 
Rechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 
Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 
Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young, 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong’s All Stars. 
Price 2/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


HAROLD DAVISON 


presents 


KID ORY 


AND HIS 


CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


featuring 


HENRY “RED” ALLEN 


BOB McCRACKEN — ALTON REDD 
‘CCEDRIC HEYWOOD — SQUIRE GERSH 


and 


TERRY LIGHTFOOT 


and his 


NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN 


Fri., Oct. 16 
Sat., Oct. 17 


Sun., Oct. 18 
Mon. Oct. 19 
Tues., Oct. 20 


Fri., Oct. 23 
Sat., Oct. 24 
Sun., Oct. 25 
*Mon., Oct. 26 
Tues., Oct. 27 
Fri., Oct. 30 
Sat., Oct. 31 


Wed., Oct. 21 ... 
Thurs., Oct. 22 ... 


Cambridge, Regal. 

London, Kilburn, 
State. 

Portsmouth, Guildhall. 

Birmingham, Town Hall. 

Newcastle, City Hall. 

Sheffield, City Hall. 

Leicester, De Montfort Hall. 

Brighton, Dome. 

Manchester, Free Trade Hall. 

Liverpool, Empire. 

Glasgow, St. Andrew’s Hall. 

Bradford, St. George’s Hall. 

Bristol. Colston Hall. 

London, New Victoria, Victoria. 


Gaumont 


Tickets available from advance booking offices 


and usual agents. 


*The Clyde Valley Stompers appear on the bill 
in place of Terry Lightfoot’s Band at Glasgow. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


BARBER DISAPPROVED 
Dear Sir, 

I am a lover of basic New Orleans 
jazz. Normally I am a placid man, but 
Brian Gladwell’s article (“Barber Ap- 
proved’, August) has more than dis- 
turbed my usual tranquillity. 

Mr. Gladwell says that the musical 
policy of the Barber band is based on 
what we purists say is the only true jazz 
—yet he is later condemned from his 
own pen when he states that many of 
the band’s tunes show “considerable 
deviation in performance from. strict 
New Orleans”. What Barber does in 
fact play is not New Orleans jazz but 
something close to Dixieland, with a 
few weird and nondescript numbers 
thrown in, of which Mood Indigo is a 
good—or bad-—-example. 

Mr. Gladwell also thinks the band is 
technically good. He must have been 
listening to the fans rather than the 
band. Barber’s playing is jerky and 
often tuneless, and the same applies to 
Pat Halcox. Monty Sunshine, although 
technically brilliant and once a good 
jazzman, now plays sickly-sweet, senti- 
mental clarinet. 

Another point Mr. Gladwell makes is 
that the Barber band play many original 
tunes. Yet other, and better, British 
bands also do this. Good examples are 
Ken Colyer’s Over The Rainbow and 
the Bilk marches. 

Britain does not deserve a band of 
the calibre of Ken Colyer’s when Barber 
is lauded to the skies while Colyer. who 
is held in high esteem by many Ameri- 
can jazzmen, including George Lewis, is 
left with a comparative minority fol- 


lowing. 
W. F. BAILEY, 
Dorchester, Dorset. 


MORE STOP THE WAR 
Dear Sir, 

I read with interest Mr. R. B. Henley’s 
letter in your September edition and am 
pleased to note that he would appear to 
be one of the few true lovers of jazz. 
I refer, of course, to the fact that so far 
as he is concerned the O.D.J.B. and 


through the 


creators ‘ 
M.J.Q. all stand on an equal footing. 
These are my sentiments exactly, and 


subsequent 


my own collection ranges through 
Oliver, Morton, Basie, Duke, Parker and 
Brubeck, to name but a few. It seems 
to me that if one can be thrilled by 
Morton’s Smoke House Blues one must, 
for the same reasons, be equally thrilled 
by Parker's Mood. If not, the listener 
simply does not like jazz and the matter 
ends there. 

Whilst Mr. Henley has a point when 
he mentions the lack of letters from 
purists running down modern jazz, I 
imagine that these are considered un- 
necessary when we are generously treated 
with columns on this subject nearly every 
month by Mr. Stanley Dance. Although 
I respect Mr. Dance’s knowledge in mat- 
ters concerning trad and mainstream jazz 
I am becoming thoroughly tired of his 
slating comments about good modern 
jazz records. I remember well how he 
condemned such wonderful discs as Jazz 
Studio Two and Miles Ahead. Yet 
Duke’s Such Sweet Thunder, which to 
my mind swings less than the other two, 
was for him beyond category. 

This is the sort of thing I just cannot 
understand. 

ALAN H. HUNTER, 
Beckenham. Kent. 


I, THE JURY 
Dear Sir, 

Due to the fact that I might be classi- 
fied as a “sax and cymbal loving 
peasant” (preferably played by Ben 
Webster and Jo Jones) I find myself 
interested by Mr. R. B. Henley’s letter 
in your September issue. 

Unfortunately, I am at a disadvantage 
with Mr. Henley, for he states, avith 
alarming arrogance, that his record col- 
lection boasts discs by Brubeck, Basie, 
etc., right through to our own beloved 
Ken Colyer. In other words, it isn’t 
what you know, but what records you 
have. My collection is limited to the 
mainstream-modern idiom, so perhaps I 
can be termed a_ prejudiced purist, 
although of a different type to what Mr. 
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Henley doesn’t want to be. 

Mention is made of a Mr. Malings, 
whose letter was good for a laugh if 
nothing else. However, before he got 
carried away with his abuse of New 
Orleans jazz he did say he was fed up 
with the writing of our old friend Tony 
Standish. I don’t agree with Malings’ 
analysis of traditional jazz, but I do find 
some of Standish’s ravings a little hard 
to take—he seems to use four adjectives 
where other writers would use one, and 
some of those phrases are a cross be- 
tween Mickey Spillane and G. K. Ches- 
terton. Nevertheless, there’s too much 
of a good thing, it’s the style of writing 
that annoys, not the music it describes. 
The trouble is that the traditional fan 
just loves this sort of high-powered 
rubbish. Unless peasants like myself 
and Mr. Malings state our views—no 
matter how biased they may be—this 
sort of thing will get worse and there'll 
be dozens of them all over the place 
spouting legends and histories of ancient 
musicians. The thought is very alarm- 
ing. 

Finally, there is the unfortunate men- 
tion of drug addicts in Mr. Henley’s 
letter: “If there’s any knocking to do”— 
throw it at the drug addicts, or so he 
writes in more polite terms. It is true 
that there have been a number of 
musicians addicted to drugs, and the 
problem continues today. Yet a con- 
siderable number of those addicts have 
paid a high price for their human fail- 
ings—often death has been the only 
release possible. Why, then, should we 
make matters worse and lambast them 
as Mr. Henley would have us do? If 
there is any knocking to do how about 
directing it at the systern in America re- 
garding narcotics offences. The case of 
the late Billie Holiday comes to mind— 
a sick woman in hospital, guarded and 
hounded by police while, as it turned 
out, she was dying. What kind of justice 
is there in actions like that? 

The drug problem is a difficult one to 
solve, and until the laws are changed so 
that addicts will be regarded as sick 
people rather than criminals, then T can 
see no solution forthcoming. 

C. BRINING, 
Leeds. 


BUCK CLAYTON DISCOGRAPHY 
Dear Sir, 

I would like to point out a few errors 
in the Buck Clayton discography (Sep- 
tember). 

1. The session of 16th December. 

1953 — Christopher Columbus and 
Lean Baby do not appear on BBL 
7032, which contains only Hucklebuck 
and Robbins’ Nest. Christopher Col- 
umbus is on — 7068; Lean Baby is 
on BBL 7129 
2. The session of 31st March, 1954 
—Jumpin’ At The Woodside appears 
on BBL 7087 not BBL 7040, although 
the other part of this number, re- 
corded on 13th August, 1954, is num- 
bered correctly. 

3. The session of 15th March, 1955 

—In a previous Jazz Journal (Sep- 
tember, 1957) Freddie Greene is given 
as guitarist. 

. The session of Sth March, 1956— 
After Hours, which is on BBL 7129, 
has been omitted. 

D. W. SAWYER, 
Colchester, Essex. 
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NEW YORK SCENE 
(Continued from page 5) 


Herman with Nat Adderly, Zoot Sims, 
Eddie Costa, Major Holley (1st two 
weeks) and Knobby Totah (2nd two) on 
bass and Jim Campbell (Ist.) and Gus 
Jenkins on drums. Swinging . . . Slam 
Stewart with Rose Murphy, just the two, 
at the pretty fancy “Downstairs At The 
Upstairs” . . . Harry Edison at Basin 
Street East (weekend) with Budd John- 
son, Tommy Flanagan, Tommy Potter 
and Elvin Jones . . . Trumpeter Frank 
“Fat Man” Humphries, a good one, at 
Small’s for one (Monday) night. . 
Dicky Wells gigging with Maxie Kam- 
insky; weekends in Connecticut (West- 
port). Hank D’ Amico, pianist Mickey 
Crane and George Wettling round out 
the group . . . Legendary pianist Donald 
Lambert four nights a week in Orange, 
New Jersey (some two hours by public 
transportation from New York City). 
* 


Drummer Rossier “Shadow” Wilson 
died on July 11 in Harlem Hospital. He 
was barely 40 years old. He took Jo 
Jones’ chair with Basie for some years, 
and did well. He was among those rare 
drummers who could play with every- 
body who had something to say: Erroll 
Garner, Monk, Tadd Dameron, Roy 
Eldridge. On records, his work with 
Dameron and Fats Navarro is especi- 
ally fine (Our Delight); with Basie, there 
was Taps Miller and with Illinois 
Jaquet, Jumpin’ Jaquet, among many 
others. Shadow’s last recording was 
Monk Meets Mulligan. There was, at 
the time of his death, uncertain status 
with Local 802, and for some technicality 
he was not covered by burial insurance. 
His wife finally located a kindly under- 
taker who promised to do the job for 
less than the customary rate. Somehow, 
the money was raised, and one of the 
finest drummers of his generation re- 
ceived a decent burial. 


JAZZ INFORMATION 
(Continued from page 32) 


and Sneakin’ Lizard Blues are composed 
by Smith. Now Smith is the commonest 
of names but I have a note that Blue 
Belle’s real name was Bessie Smith (not 
the Empress of the Blues nor any rela- 
tion to the greatest blues singer) and I 
have assumed that vocalist and com- 
poser were the same person. However, 
Harrison Smith refers to Blue Belle as 
“Blue Belle” Johnson and as he was 
Victoria Spivey’s manager he should 
know about Blue Belle as she was dis- 
covered by Victoria Spivey. Has any- 
one else got any more comments about 
Victoria Spivey as the pianist on these 
recordings and about Blue Belle’s real 
name? 


199. Bobcats Rhythm? 


Frank Dutton pops up again and this 
time he has a theory to advance about 
Fare Thee Well To Harlem (B14877A) 
and Ol’ Pappy (B14878A) by Jack Tea- 
garden on Brunswick 01746. He says 
that the only musicians ever listed for 
this session are Charlie Teagarden, tpt; 
Jack Teagarden, tbn, vcl; Jimmy Dorsey, 
clt; Nappy Lamare, g, vel; though there 
are also piano, bass and drums in the 
group. He says that his theory is that 
the Bob Crosby boys were involved (as 
they were on many Wingy Mannone 
sessions of this period) and that in addi- 
tion to Crosby man Nappy Lamare the 
rest of the rhythm section was made up 
by Gil Bowers, p: Harry Goodman, bs; 
Ray Bauduc, d. Frank Dutton says that 
the drumming is very much in Bauduc’s 
style and also that he has a suspicion 
the clarinettist is not Jimmy Dorsey but 
Matty Matlock. Does anyone agree or 
disagree with this theory or have any 
information regarding the rhythm section 
and clarinet player on this session? 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve a" monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


THE COVER PHOTOGRAPH OF 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 


free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News. 
Now available from: “Jazz 


Articles. Record Reviews. 


Journal’, 27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 
JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 


records. 


Price Is. 6d., 


at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal 
Write for details 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. 


Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
Recorders _ hired. 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 


Compositions submitted to 


Friendships. Marriage. 
and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. Mr Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 
1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 
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FABULOUS BIRD—12in. LP. Fourteen wonderful Dial titles: 
Beep; Bop; Scrapple; Nest; Feathers; Blame; Nowhere; 
Hymn; Dewey; Dexterity Paradise Klactoveedsedstene and 
two alternates of Cool Blues. 30s. post pa‘d. Write, 
Turley, 13 East 9th Street, N.Y. 3, N.Y., U.S.A. 


SOCIAL INTRODUCTIONS confidentially arranged, every- 
where. Friendship/marriage. Brochure free. Friendly 
Folk Association, Torquay. Established 1943. 


RECORDS FOR SALE: LPs, EPs, Jazz, Pops, 4s. 6d. to 
23s. 6d. S.a.e. for Lists to: 97 Chestnut Grove, New 
Malden; or telephone Malden 3301. 
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The Swing Shop Page 
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WHAT ABOUT THIS THEN? 


For sheer value for money, the new Camden series of LP’s take a lot of beating, yet we are amazed that more people haven't 
yet found out about them, no doubt due to the rather meagre publicity campaign so far accorded to them. So, with the 
idea of being of some assistance to our customers, rather than of giving Decca a hand up out of the gutter, we are spending 
OUR hard-earned cash by listing them below. Please, no tears! 


1 THE CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY OF LOWER BASIN STREET—Mood Indigo/Muskrat Ramble (feat. Sidney 
Bechet)/Sophisticated Lady/ Basin St. Bl./Stardust/St. Louis Bl./Memphis Bl./Aunt Hagar’s BI./John Henry BI./ 
Body & Soul/Careless Love. 

GREAT JAZZ PIANISTS—Oscar Peterson: The Sheik/Hines: Grand Piano Bl./Meade Lux Lewis: Honky Tonk 

Train/Morton: Tank Town Bump/Johnson-Ammons: Boogie Woogie Jump/Waller: Squeeze Me/Tatum: Ain't 

Misbehavin /Stacy: Daybreak Serenade/Garner: Erroll’s Bounce/Ellington: Rockin’ In Rhythm/James P. Johnson: 

Thop Swell/Mary Lou W.: Humoreske. 

3 DUKE ELLINGTON—Cotton Club Stomp/Jungle Nights/Saratoga Swing/Stevedore St./Haunted Nights/Hot Ft./ 

Creole Rh./Shout "Em Aunt T./Arabian Lover/Ring Dem Bells. 

4 COUNT BASIE—Swingin’ the BI./St. Louis Boogie/Cheek To Cheek /Money Is Honey/Shine On, H. Moon/ I Never 

Knew/Sugar/Backstage at Stuff’s/Me & the BI./Shoutin’ BI./Bye Bye Baby/etc. 

MERONOME ALL STARS GROUPS—Blue Lou/The Blues/Bugle Call Rag/One O’Clock Jump/Look Out/Metro- 

nome All Out/Overtime/Victory Ball. 

6 ARTIE SHAW (ORCH. and GRAMERCY 5)—Can’t Get Started/Scuttlebutt/Room With a View/BI. In the Night/ 
Rosalie /Foggy Day/What Is There To Say/My Heart Stood Still/Smoke Gets In Your Eyes/Man I Love. 

7 LIONEL HAMPTON—I Know That You Know/Drum St./Muskrat/Baby, Won’t You etc./Piano St/Jivin the V. 
High Society/Don’t Mean a Thing/Shoe Shiner’s D/I’m In the Mood/etc., etc. 

8 THE REAL FATS WALLER—Everbody Loves My Baby/ Harlem Fuss/Rosetta/Carolina Shout/I Believe In Miracles / 
Ain’t Misbehavin’/etc., etc. 

9 MUNDELL LOWE ALL STARS (incl. Art Farmer, Ben Webster, Don Elliott, Osie Johnson, etc.) Special arrange- 
ments of tunes from “Porgy and Bess”. 

10 GREAT JAZZ BRASS—Louis: Rockin’ Chair/Bix: Barnacle Bill/Clayton: Buckin’ the BI//Lee Collins: Tip 
Easy /Teagarden: That’s a Serious Thing/Ladnier: Found a New Baby/Oliver N.O. Shout/Mannone: Jumpy Nerves / 
Muggsy: Da Da Strain/etc., etc. 

ALL 12”, at 26/3 each . . . (overseas: 19/10)!!! 

BOOK NOTES: Unashamedly we repeat our previous claim that the bulky PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ (nearly 
300 large pages! 625 illustrations! much reading matter! at 17/- incl. postage!) is the greatest literary bargain to be 
had (apart from the Sunday Times!). 

APOLOGY! Due to well-founded but ill-advised enthusiasm on the part of Messrs. Cassells, the KINGS OF JAZZ series 
of books scheduled for release on July 23rd will not be with us until some time in October. The printing strike is 
blamed. Four volumes to start with: Ellington, Gillespie, Bessie Smith, Bix . . . 5/6 each incl. postage. 

OUR CLUB! You've probably read about this until you’re sick. If so, we'll send you, upon request, an anti-nausea pill 
when you write for details. If you are already a member, to what else do you ascribe your well-being? (Inland readers 
only). 


OVERSEAS READERS We offer you something which inland customers cannot get! . . . Our wonderful export service! 
(Most prices are approximately three-quarters of what we have to charge at home, thanks to some muddle-headed lunatic 
Dropalineto: 


who dreamed up purchase tax). 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) ie 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S.: WE BUY TOO! What have you to offer? 


C ry 


V O G U GREATEST 


OGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 


PLAYBOYS! 
CHET BAKER—ART PEPPER SEXTET 
LAE 12183 


For minors only/Minor yours/Resonant 
emotions/Tynan tyme/Picture of Heath/ 
For miles and miles/C.T.A. 


REUNION WITH CHET BAKER 
THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
LAE 12185 


Reunion/When your lover has gone/Star- 
dust/My heart belongs to daddy/Jersey 
bounce/The Surrey with the Fringe on 
top/Trav'lin light/Ornithology 


JAZZ CANTO: VOL. | 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF POETRY 
AND JAZZ 

LAE 12187 


Poets to come/Tract/In my craft or sullen 
art/Night song for the sleepless/Lament/ 
Dog/Young sycamore/Three songs/Day- 
break in Alabama/Night and morn/The 
dream keeper/Big high song for somebody 


VOGUE 


THE SELDON POWELL SEXTET 
featuring JIMMY CLEVELAND 
LAE 12201 


Woodyn’ you/I got a woman crazy for 
me, she’s funny that way/Lolly Gag/ 
Missy’s melody/I’'ll close my eyes/IIth 
hour blues/Undecided/A flower is a love- 
some thing/It’s a crying shame/When it’s 
sleepy time down south/Button nose/ 
Biscuit for Duncan 


ANNIE ROSS SINGS A 

SONG WITH MULLIGAN— 

THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 
LAE 12203 


| feel pretty/How about you/I’ve grown 
accustomed to her face/This time the 
dream’s on me/Let there be love/All of 
you/Give me the simple life/This is al- 
ways/Between the devil and the deep 
blue sea/It don’t mean a thing 


THREE BONES AND A QUILL 
featuring G. QUILL; JIM DAHL; 
JIMMY CLEVELAND; FRANK REHAK 
LAE 12204 


The preacher/What’s going here?/ 
What’s my name?/Three and one/Look 
ma, no hands/Little beaver/In a mellow 
tone 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


DIRECT FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

BOB SCOBEY’S FRISCO BAND 

LAG 12180 

Ostrich walk/Indiana/Sobbin’ Biues/The 
curse of an aching heart/Michigan Water 
blues/Sensation/Doctor Jazz/Jazz me 
blues/Travelin’ shoes/Just a closer walk 
with thee/Ja-Da/San 


CONTEMPORARY 


THE POLL WINNERS RIDE AGAIN 

B. KESSEL; R. BROWN; S. MANNE 
LAC 12186 

Bee deedile dee do/Nel blu dipinto di 
blu/Spring is here/The surrey with the 
fringe on top/Custard puff/When the 
red, red robin comes bob bob bobbin’ 
along/Foreign intrigue/Angel eyes/The 
merry go round 


BENNY GOLSON’S 

NEW YORK SCENE 

LAC 12190 

Something in B_ flat/Whisper not/Step 
lightly/Just by myself/Blues it/You’re 
mine you/Capri 


EXTENDED PLAY 
STAN GREIG’S JAZZ BAND 
EXA 90 


Swinging the blues/Dreamed | had the 
blues/Skinnie minnie/St. James’ Infirmary 
blues 


THE GRAHAM STEWART SEVEN 
EXA 91 


Canal Street blues/Working Man Blues/ 
Tears/Sweet Lovin’ Man 


GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM BOYS 
EXA 97 


St. Louis Street Blues/Red Wing/The 
singing clarinet (Over the Waves)/We 
shall walk through the streets of the city 


TEMPO 


OCTAVE CROSBY’S RAGTIME BAND 
EXA 92 

Gettysburg march/Ting-a-ling/I ain't gon- 
na give nobody none of this jelly roll/ 
Bourbon street blues 


PETE FOUNTAIN’S 
DIXIELAND ALL-STARS 
EXA 93 


Farewell blues/At the jazz band ball/ 
March of the Bobcats/Jazz me blues 


RAYMOND BURKE AND HIS 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND 

EXA 94 

I’m gonna sit right down and write myself 
a letter/Big butter and egg man/St. Louis 
blues/In the shade of the old apple tree 


THE ORIGINAL BARNSTORMERS 
SPASM BAND 
EXA 95 


Shine/Tiger Rag/Stormin’ the barn/That's 
all there is 


12 in. Long Playing 

AN EVENING WITH BIG BILL 

BIG BILL BROONZY 

TAP 23 

I'm going down the road/This train/Bill 
Bailey won't you please come home/In a 
shanty in old Shanty town/Hey, Bud 
blues/The Crawdad song/The blue tail 
fly/Black, brown and white/Guitar blues/ 
Goodnight Irene 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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